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+ FOR THE ARIEL. 
TO A SPARROW, 


ON RETURNING TO VISIT THE HONEYSUCKLE BY 
MY WINDOW, IN WINTER. 


Oh! come, little Sparrow, for withered and sear 
Are the leaves, and all faded the tree, 

And welcome! though ever the harbinger drear 
Of the winter, thou’rt welcome to me! 


Here are berriesof scarlet,come pick thee thy fill; 
I have carefully saved them for thee, 

To select the small seeds with intuitive skill, 
Again thou art welcome to me! 


The snow o’er all nature a mantle has cast, 
And sharp the north-easterly blows; 

Yet thou, little bird, meekly bends to the blast, 
Nor tells the sad tale of thy woes. 


However inclement the storms may assail, 
Or hunger or thirst may appal, 

The Gospel’s bright promises never can fail, 
Ner thou unregarded shalt fall. 


If adverse my fortune, and tempests descend, 
And myjpathway all comfortless be, 

Oh! teach in submission my bosom to bend, 
And learn the sweet lesson from thee! 


Then cheer thee, & mounton thy softrusset wing, 
°Till spring shall re-visit the grove; 
Seeurely thy notes o’er the landscape shall ring, 
A tribute of thanks and of love. 
JETORA. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE MINIATURE. 
BY L. E. Le 
*No; leave it open, to-night.’ ‘But the 
damp air, dear mother!’ ‘Only revives me.’-— 
The youth left the lattice, and, for a moment, 
buried his face in his hands, behind the cur- 
tains of the bed. ‘Charles, dear!’ said his 
mother, and again he resumed his station at 
her side. It was a small, low room, whose 
white-washed walls, and small grate—(there 
was a fire there, though it was July)—spoke 
the extreme of poverty ; yet were there some 
slight marks of that refined taste which lin- 
gers after all that once cherished it is gone. 
On the little table, near the bed, stood a glass 
filled with flowers; and a box of mignonette 
in the window touched every breath of air 
‘that entered with sweetness. The dim light 
threw a shadow over the meanness of the 
place, and softness and quietness hallowed 
the agony of the hour ; for Charles Seymour 
was looking, for the last time, on the face of 
the mother he had idolised—his young, his 
beautiful mother—whose small exquisite fea- 
tures, and dark length of hair, might rather 
have suited a lovely sister, dying beneath her 
first sorrow, than one to whom many a year 
of grief and care would have made the grave 
seem a hope and a home, but for those she left 
behind. By her side, in*the bright, deep 
sleep of infancy, breathing and colored like 
the rose, was a child of four years old. ‘God 
help thee, my poor Lolette * and the anxiety 
of a mother’s love overcame the quiet of that 
calm which almost ever precedes the last 
sturggle. ‘Alas! Charles, a sorrowful and 
anxious heritage is yours!’ ‘A sacred one, 
iether!” and, in his heart, he vowed to be 
father and mother to the orphan child; and 
thrice, tenderly, did the cold hand he held 
ress his, as he kissed the little ereature so 
lest in its unconsciousness. Deeper and 
one fell the shadows, and deeper and dee 
ert 


e silence, when the'few clouds that had 


gathered gradually broke away, and the room 
was filled with the clear moonlight. Sudden- 
ly there came the sound of martial music— 
the tramp of measured steps. Mrs, Seymour 
started, unaided, from her pillow. ‘It is the 
march of your father’s regiment—they play- 
ed it that fast morning—for pity’s sake, don't 
let them play it now!’ Her head fell on 
Charles’s shoulder; a strange sound was heard, 
such as comes from human mouth but once— 
it was the death-rattle! and a corpse lay 
heavily on his bosom. ‘Mistress has wanted 
nothing, I hope,’ said an old woman, opening 
the door gently; one look told her that mis- 
tressywould never know early want again.— 
Dinuder of all affection—awful seal to life’s 
nothiigness—warning and witness of power 
and judgment. Death has always enow of 
terror and sorrow, even when they are many 
to comfort the mourner, when the path has 
been smoothed for the sufferer, and life offers 
all its best and brightest to soothe the survi- 
vor; even then, its tearsare the bitterest the 
eye can ever shed, and its misery the deepest, 
heart can ever know. But what must it be, 
when poverty has denied solace even to the 
few wants of sickness; and when the grave 
is closing, closes on the only being there was 
to love us in the cold wide world! Charles 
Seymour stood by, while the old woman laid 
out the body, and paused in her grief to ad- 
mire so beautiful a corpse. He had to let his 


was laid out on their only bed—he had to er- 
der the coffin, in which himself placed the 
body—their short and scant meals were taken 
in the presence of the dead—he heard them 
dtive the nails in the coffin—he stood alone 
by the grave, and wept his first tears when 
he reflected that he had not where-withal to 
pay for even a stone to mark the spot. He 
went home to meet a talkative brother, who 
came to buy their twoor three articles of fur- 
niture; and he leant by the window, in a 
room empty of every thing, but a little bed 
for his sister, who had crept to his side, with 
that expression of fear and wonder so painful 
to witness on the face of a child: and Charles 
Seymour was but just sixteen. 

His father had fallen in the battle of the 
Pyrenees, and his mother was left with the 
bare pension of a captain’s widow, only one 
week before the banker where all their pri- 
vate fortune was deposited had failed. A few 
months brought Mrs. Seymour to. the brink 
of destitution and the 
died with her, and Charles was left, with poor, 
Lolette, entirely dependant on the small sal, 
ary he received, as clerk in Mr. Russell’s of- 
fice; and even this poor situation had been 
procured for him by the chance interest he 
had inspired in the apothecary who had, fram 
mere humanity, attended his mother. His 
future prospects d ed—confined to his? 
desk the whole day—debarred from intellec- 
tual acquirement—shut out from his former 
pursuits—with all the feelings of birth and 
station stron 
would have despained, but for his sister; for 
her sake he exerted himself, fer Wer sake he 
hoped. They lived on in their little back 
room over the grocer’s shop, kept by the wid- 
ow of a soldier in his father’s regiment; ‘he 
knew he could confide in the old woman’s 
kindness to, the child during his unavoidable 


little sister sleep in his arms, for their mother | ly 


gtave; her pension all her felt half-sorry, 


within him, young Seymour } 


absence; and though it \%is a long walk, 


p- | night and morning, to the city, he though 
duly how healthy the air of 


for Lolette; however weary, he was still the 
companion of her evening walk, or else was 
up early to accompany her on the heath. In 
rhe he concentrated all the pride of better 
days—she was always drest with scrupulous 
neatness—his leisure hours were devoted to 
giving her something of education—and eve- 
ry indulgence did he deny himself in order to 
bring her home the pretty toy or book, to re- 
concile her to the solitude of their lonely 
chamber; and patiently did the little crea- 
ture make her own pleasure or employment 
till‘his return, and then quite forgot that she 
had sometimes looked from the window, and 
thought how merrily the children played in 
the street. Three years had thus passed 
away, and brought with them but added anx-: 
iety. Charles felt that over-exertion was un- 
dermining his health; and Lolette—the 4 
ful; the fairy-like—how little would he be 
able to give her those accomplishments for 
which her delicate hand, her light step, and 
sweet Wice, seemed made; and worse, how 
little would they suit her future prospects if 
he could. It her seventh birth-day, and 
he was bringing her a rose-tree, as a 
present ; but he felt Sneek and desponding 
—even the slight tree seemed a weight al- 
most too heavy to bear.” Ashe went upstairs, 
he heard Lolette talking so gaily—a listener 
is such a pleasure to a child! He entered, 
and saw her seated on the knee of an elder- 
ly man, in whose face something of sadness 
was mixed with the joyful and affectionate at- 
tention with which he was bending to his 
pretty companion. How afew words change 
the destiny of a lifet A few, a very few, 
words told Charles Seymour that M. de Lisle, 
his mother’s brother, stood before him, just 
arrived from India—a few words gave him an 
almost father, a fortune and friends; for Mr. 
de Lisle had sought the sam) to be the 
children of his heartand his home. Another 
ear had passed away. Charles Seymour's 
als was darkened still with thought, but not 
anxiety ; and his cheek, though pale, had no 
hue of sickness. He was seated in the little 
study peculiarly his own; books, drawings, 
were scattered round, and not a favorite au- 
thor but found place on his shelves. To-day 
his solitude was often broken in upon—it was 
Loleite’s birth-day; and a sunny face and 
buoyant step, entered his room, to shew the 
many treasures heaped on that anniversary. 
There was a little female art in this: Lolette, 
urprised, to find none from her brother. Had 
he for, 
temind him of his own: still Charles offered 
her no remembrance oftheday. Achildren’s, 
ball was too new and too gay, not to banish 
all thought but of itself; but when Lolette 
went into her room for the night, and saw her 
table covered with presents, and still none 
from her brother, it was too much; and she 
sat down on her little stool, where, when 
Charles entered, he found her crying... *My 
OWn sweet sister, you were not forgotten ; 
but my birth-day remembrance waa tog sad a 
one—lI could not spoil day of pleasure b 
a gift so sorrowful.’ He presented her wi 
a little packet, and the cheek which he kissed 
as he said good night was wet with his tears, 
Lolette opened the paper—it contained’ a mi- 
niature; and she knew that the beautiful face 
was that of her mother, It was/not till the 


tten!—to shew him her gifts might | know. the , 
how terrible’ ig the.occean in its anger, and — 
in danger of 


*Your birth-day, my sweet sis‘er— 
shall my offering 
ere’s the red grape from vineyard, « 
And roses the tree, 
But these are both too passing, 
e gift must be more lasting . 
I offer thee to-day. 
a joyful day—thy birth.day— 
A sunny morn in Spring; , 
Yet thy sweet eyes will be sadden’d, © 
By the mournful gift I bring. 


Alas! my orphan sister, — 
You’ll not recall the face, 
Whose meek and lovely likeness 
These treasured lines retrace. 
It is your mother’s picture; 
You are so like her now— 
With eyes of tearful dimness, 
And grave and earnest brow! 
be like her, wy own sister! 
But less in face than mind ; 
I would you could remember 
One so tender and so kind. 
O! weep that angel mother! 
Such tears are not in vain; 
Yet, dry them in the hope, love, 
We all shall meet again. 
And keep this gentle monitor, 
And when you kneel in prayer, 
Deem an I's eye is on you— 
That your mother watches there. 
I'l! believe that she rejoices, 
O’er her darling child to-day :—. 
God bless thee, dearest sister ! 
*Tis all that J, can say.’ 
From the Water Witch. 
Cooper’s. new Novel—the. Skimmer of the 
Seas—appears to elicit general admiration. 
It is indeed beautifully written, and some of 
su by any thing in anguage. 
plot of the sbory Pa Sl intricate nor inge- 
nious, but.a pervading charm has been impart- 
ed to the by the spirit of daring, origin- 
ality and ee with which the portraits of 
ift and Tiller, the hero and heroine, 
are imbued.—Tne close of the story could 
scarcely he surpassed for the skill of its exe-. 


cution and dramatie effect. 
‘We can put out to sea,’ he eaid ; ‘and when. 
we make the hqmeward pa again, there 
ings for thee, 


ill be i 
wi greshimany curious 


‘But this may be the last opportynity to 
“4 a of thy ancestors, Remember 


and imminent hazard.-Thou hast been 
the.islands in the hurricane, and hast seem the 
power of the elements!” 

*], was, ig the hurricane,,and so was the 
brigaptine, and there, you sée, how taut and 


neat she is aloft, just.as if nothing had hap-. 


you saw us yesterda esting upor 
the while a few spars 


morning thet she saw. the. following. lines 
were With iti. Th 


kept us from going into tedepths!’ 


how often the byigantine hagbeen 

shipwreck!’ 
‘Nay, that is womanish !—I have’ oa 

the royal-yard in the. squalls, andit mayer. 

yet appeered that there’ was. any thing Hike, 

‘ hast the unconsciousn ess and relix, 

ance of aship-boy! But those who are oldeg, * 

know that the life of a sailor is one of c at 
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‘The spars floated, and 80 you were not 
drowned ; elge I should have wept bitterly, 
thon wil po the 

‘But wi eeper into 
and see rivers 
its mountaing#—its caverns and its woods. 
Here all is change, while the water is ever 

same. 

‘Surely, Eudora, you strangely !— 
Here it is all America. is mountain is 
land across the bay is Ame- 
rica, and the anchorage of yesterday was Ame- 
rica. When we shall run off the coast, the 
next land-fall will be England or Holland or 
Africa; and with a good wind, we may run 
per the coasts of two or three countries in 
one day.’ 

‘ And on them. too thoughtless boy ou 
lose this occasion thy life will be Ye: 
hazard !” 

‘ Farewell, Eudora !’ said the little urchin, 
raising his mouth to give and receive the part- 
ing kiss. 


Eudora, adieu!’ added a deep and melan- 
choly voice at her elbow. ‘I can delay no 


longer, for my people show symptoms of impa- 


tience. Should this be the last of my voy- 
ages to th t, thou wilt not forget those 
with whoin thou hast so long shared good and 


evil !’ 

‘Not yet—not yet—you shall not quit us 
yet !—Leave me the boy—leave me some 
other memorial of what is past, besides this 

in!’ 

“’ My hour hascome. The wind is freshen- 
ing, and I trifle with its favor. "Twill be bet- 
ter for thy happiness that none know the his- 
tory of the brigantine; and a few hours will 
draw a hundred curious eyes from the town 
upon us.’ 

‘What care I for their opinionst—thou wilt 
not—cannot—leave me, yet!’ 

‘Gladly would [ stay, Eudora, but » sea- 
man’s home is his ship. Too much precious 
time is already wasted. Once more, I say, 
adieu!’ 

The dark eye of-the girl glanced wild! 
about her. It seemed, as if in that one quic 
and hurried look, it drunk in all that belonged 
to the land and its enjoyments. 

‘Thine and thine only!’ 

‘With a ship for a dwelling—the tempestu- 
ous ocean for a world !’ 

_ *Thy world is my world!—thy home, my 
home!—thy danger mine!’ 

The shout which burst out of the chest of 
the Skimmer of the Seas was one of uncon- 
trollable exultation. 

‘Thou art mine!’ he cried. ‘Before a tie 
like this, the claim of such a father is forgot- 
ten! Burgher, adieu!—IJ will deal by thy 
daughter more honestly than thou didst deal 
by my benefactor’s child!’ 

‘ Wither go you ? she asked, scarcely suf- 
fering her voice to rise above a whisper. 
. Whither do you sail, and when do you re- 
turn?’ 

‘I follow fortune. My return may be dis- 
tant—never!—Adieu then, Eudora—be hap- 
py = the friends that Providence hath giv- 
en thee! 


_ . The wandering eyes of the girl of the sea 


becaméystill more unsettled. She 
the offered hand of the free-trader in oth er 
own, and wrung it in an unconscious and im- 
manner. Then releasing her hold, 

e opened wide her arms, and cast them 
convulsively about his unmoved and unyield- 

‘We will go together!—I am thine, and 
thine only!’ 

‘ Thou knowest not what thou sayest, Eu- 


dora!’ gasped the Skimmer— Thou hast a/| ed. 


father—friend—husband 

‘ Away, away!” cried the frantic girl, wav- 
ing her hand wildly towards Alida and the 
Patroon, who advanced as if hurrying to res- 
cue her from a precipice—* Thine and thine 


only!” 

The smuggler released himself from her 
frenzied grup, and, with the strength of a 
giant, he held the struggling girl at the length 


of arm, while he ondbevanal to control | 
the tempest of passion that struggled within 


him. 

‘Think, for one moment, think!’ he said. 
—‘Thou wouldst follow an outcast—an out- 
law—one that is hunted and condemned of 
men! 

Eudora was lifted from the ground as if her 
weight had been that of a feather ; and, spite 
of a sudden and impetuous movement of Lud- 
low and the Patroon, she was borne to the 
boat. In a moment, the bark was afloat, with 
the gallant boy tossing his sea-cap upward in 
ay The brigantine as if conscious of 
what had passed, were round like a whirlin 
chariot ; and, ere the spectators had recover 
from their confusion and wonder, the boat was 
hanging at the tackles. The free-trader was 
seen on the poop, with an arm cast about the 
form of Eudora, waving a hand to the motion- 
less group on the shore, while the still half- 
unconscious girl of the ocean sighed her faint 
adieu to Alida and her father.—The vessel 

lided through the inlet, and was immediate- 

y rocking on the billows of the surf. Then, 
taking the full weight of the southern breeze, 
the fine and attenuated spars bent to its force, 
and the progress of the swift-moving craft was 
apparent by the bubbling line of its wake. 

The day had begun to decline, before Alida 
and Ludlow quitted the lawn of the Lust in 
Rust. For the first hour, the dark hull of the 
brigantine was seen supporting the moving 
cloud of canvass. Then the low structure 
vanished, and sail after sail settled the 
water, until nothing was visible but a speck 


was swallowed in the void. 


From the Lancaster Gazette. 


Among the reminiscences recently publish- 
ed of the city of pee a I regretted to 
observe the name of one o 


of ridicule, as if his 


uries but some of the necessaries of life. Loui- 


siana was not then in our procession, and the 
culture of Sugar and the manufacture of rum 
were not known in Georgia. 

Our exports consisted chiefly of flour, beef, 
pork, live-stock and lumber. ‘These some- 
times proved profitable, but from the competi- 
tion which suddenly sprung into existence, 
losses of a ruinous nature were often experi- 
enced. When a story spread among the com- 
mercial multitude, that by a single voyage an 
individual had made a fortune, hundreds rush- 
ed into the same business, fancying that where 
one had been so very successful, it was impos- 
sible for another to miss. The error was on- 
ly discovered when it was too late to avoid 

consequences, 

A few of the knowing ones, observing that 
the losses generally occured upon the outward 
bound cargo, shipped specie instead of produce; 
this soon Jed to the discovery that gold, par- 
ticularly the half-Johanna, was taken by tale, 
not by weight—by an extrinsic not an intrin- 
sic valuation 

Goldsmiths were consulted, whether the 
coin could not be plundered of its weight,fifteen 
or twenty per cent., and retain in the islands 
its nominal value :—This wasspeedily accom- 
plished by a process called sweating, but not 
without diminishing the diameter of the piece 
so materially as to invite scrutiny. 

This scheme proved successful for a time; 
and some of our merchants enjoyed an exclu- 
sive harvest. But the clip'd gold and that too 
palpably reduced in size, was denounced in 
the ports of St. Bartholemew, St. Thomas, &c. 


of — white. It lingered for a minute, |and the trade became disreputable and dan- 
an 


gerous. 
It was too, advantageous, however, to be 


quietly relinquished; and the ingenuity which 


had devised sweating, was put in requisition 


REMINISCENCES OF PHILADELPHIA. | to discover means to obtain the same end and 


evade detection. 
At that time Philadelphia possessed, among 


the most virtuous, | the expatriated subjects of the king of Great 
inoffensive and estimable of human beings, | Britain, a number, of first rate workmen in 
Samuel Wigglesworth, introduced in a vein|the higher branches of mechanical art.— 
uliarities bordered up- | Among them were Timothy Bingham, a die 
on idiocy, and were legitimate subjects of sar- | sinker, and a button and mathematical instru- 
casm, or his character admitted of being treat- | ment maker named Armitage. Bingham was 
ed with flippancy. Not so was Samuel Wig- | applied to by the celebrated house of N. & G. 


iesworth. He was plain in his manners and | and by others, who stand high at the present 


ress, and in speech indulged in a few words, | day, to en rave dies for the half-jo, as it was 


but his heart was the seat of every charity, | called, and Armitage gave instructions in the 


and kindness dwelt upon his lips. 


inherited from his father, a little, punchy old 


e was a frt of coining, for which service they were 
dealer in Nuremberg toys, which business he | liberally rewarded. 


Mr. D. a Silversmith, who resided in Se- 


man, who had been the vender of spin-tops | cond street, near arch a man of great indus- 


and rattles and play things, time out of mind, | try, but who had discovered that the slow 
to the little children of that city; and though | gains of labour were insignificant when 


Samuel delighted in infantile sports, in the 


weighed in the balance against the proceeds 


company of men, he manifested a capgcity to | of mercantile speculation, and who having 


enter upon graver subjects, and a spirit of in- 
quiry which kept pace with the age in which 
he lived. He was a philanthropist, in the true 
sense of the term, and proved himself a bene- 
factor of mankind, inasmuch as he wasa lead- 
ing member of the first society instituted in 
the city of whore mg to promote the educ 
tion of the poor, and a contributor to that in- 
stitution, established by a few obscure young 
men, which was the light that made appar- 
ent the way to the free-school system of 
Pennsy]vania. 
But while Samuel Wigglesworth was hap- 
in making paper kites in the shape of 
awks, to amuse children during the day, and 
employing his evening hours in forming plans 
for the improvement and happiness of those 
children in their march to manhood, many 
who smiled at or ridiculed his seeming pue- 
rile amusements, were not so laudably engag- 


At that period the West India trade was 

uted very extensively, in consequence 

of the British possessions in the islands being 

opened to the American flag, under what was 
denominated Jay’s treaty. 

Few were the articles of traffic that our 

country could then offer in exchange for the 


produce ofthe tropics; and we were depend- 
ent upon them not only for many of our lux- 


been fortunate in his adventures with sweat- 
ed Jo’s, immediately grasped at the plan of 
setting up a mint of his own, by which he 
could make a piece of gold, weighing but lit- 
tle more than six pennyweights, pass in the 
West India market, for eight dollars. 

The temptation was not to be resisted. D. 
iscovered that the steel rollers, which he 
sed to flatten silver into plates, could be em- 

ployed to draw sheets of gold into the desired 
thickness preparatory to striking. Well ac- 
quainted with the alloys of the precious met- 
ale, skilled in forming them into every desir- 
ed shape for use or ornament, he wanted but 
the aid of an ingenious die sinker, and a man 
acquainted with the use of pe fly-press, to 
carry his scheme into execution. . 

Bingham was the only individual then in 
the city who the requisite talent 
for the first, and he was the means of intro- 
ducing his countryman and friend, Armitage, 
to undertake the second. 

Several conferences were held between the 
parties upon this subject, in all which the 
most inviolable secrecy was enforced by un- 
answerable argur#-nts. D. required nostrong- 
er motive to keep his own counsel, than the 
fear that society would not countenance a pro- 
ceeding, which the fastidious might pronounce 
fradulent. In proportion, therefore, as his 


laws and the sanguinary code of Great 

There was no occasion to impress the netes- 
sity of secrecy on the minds of men who be- 
lieved that, if they were discovered in havi 
any agency in contriving making, stamping,. 
or issuing spurious coin, they would upon con- 
viction, suffer the penalty of death, with all 
the ajtendant ignominy of a public execution. 

Bingham’s task was soon accomplished, 
The dies produced so perfect a counterpart of 
the genuine half johanna, that the eye of the 
most experienced bank tellers could not dis- 
tinguish the difference. Armitage tried them 
at his button manufactory upon lead and cop- 
per. The essays were submitted to D. whose 
keen & practised eye, examined every pecu- 
liarity, and aiter the most minute inspection, 
he pronounced the work complete. 

It was now that the knowledge of Armi 
became indispensable to render profitab 
what had been so happily commenced. For 
this purpose, a small flypress, such as is used 
in button-making and coining, was conveyed, 
in the darkness of the night, into D’s house, 
and set up in a back cellar, to render the op- 
eration secure from discovery. 

The house of D. was situated, and retains 
its position to this day, in North Second 
near Arch street. In front was a bow window 
which gave light to a sinall shop resplendent 
with all the gairish products of his art. In 
the flooring of the shop was a small trap door, 
which opened upon a step ladder communica- 
ting with a workshop below, in which the 
various ornament of his profession received 
their form and finish. It was there that the 
sound of his restless hammer, ‘broke on the 
dull ear of night,’ long after the usual hour 
of retiring to repose, & there it sent forth its 
inharmonious clink long before the sun glan- 
ced his first beam upon the vane of Christ 
Church, and it was in the cellar, in the rear 
of that work shop, that D. and Armitage com- 
menced their secret operations. 

The mind of D. had been, for some weeks 
previous to obtaining all the apparatus for a 
successful commencement of his plans, ina 
state of great excitement. The immense 
sums he was likely to acquire from the two- 
fold operation of a certain profit upon the out- 
ward and an expected profit upon the inward 
voyage, had filled his mind with splendid vis- 
ions of future wealth—and his anxiety to see 


in operation the engine upon which all his’ 


hopes centered, rendered him impatient & 
restless. By the dawn he was observed hur- 

ing to his assistants to quicken their exer- 
tions, and during the day he was employed in 
visiting the shops and stores in his neighbor- 
hood, obtaining gold in exchange for silver & 
bank notes to form a stock of the precious 
metal equal to the amount he had contempla- 
ted to coin. 

The eventful night of the first trial arrived 
—the gold had been carefully alloyed to the 
standard—the plates rolled to the required 
guage, and the pieces punched to proper size 
—nothing more remained, but to strike and 
mill the coin. 

The press is waought with a fly-screw and 
bar about five feet long—on the ends of this 
bar are iron balls of about 15 Ibs. weight, and 
a rope fastened to the bar and tora ring in the 
wall or other fixture, permitting the bar to 
swing sufficiently far to force down the screw 
to give the coin its impression. The opera- 
tion is performed by giving the bar a sudden 
jerk which being checked in its sweep by the 
rope, it returns with great velocity. 

Armitage had been labouriously engaged 
arrangements for several hours, 

had struck about two hundred pieces, 
over which the eyes of the proprietor were 
constantly roving with undisguised delight, 
when loosing all recollection of his situation 
in the anxiety of the moment, he bent forward 


A 
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| — | character was dear to him, and he had aneil 
| borne that of an honest man, was his anxiety 
| to guard against suspicion. Bingham ang 
| . | Armitage was too short a time in our country, 
| and too ignorant of our indifations, to have 
| discovered the distinction between our 
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to take up the last glittering piece thrown 


from he movement was instan- 
taneous which placed his body within the 
range of the ball, and as instantaneous was 
‘the blow which laid him dead at the feet of 
hisworkmen. 

Armitage bent over the body in stupid as- 
tonishment. Fear locked up all his faculties. 
‘The punishment which he believed was due 
to the illicit practice in which he was engag- 
‘ed was about to evertake him. His patron 
-was killed without other witnesses than him- 
self of the manner of his death, and he was 
apparently in the possession of untold wealth, 
ite property of the deceased. The perm d 
was locked in sleep, no individual of whic 
was privy to his connexion with D. such was 
the secrecy that had been observed. Armit- 
age wasa stranger in the land. He believed 
that the laws doomed him to death for the 
erime of counterfeiting; but were it possible 
to evade that charge how should he account 
for being found in the cellar and the gold ap- 

rently in his possession? Would not the 
ifeless body of D. be conclusive evidence of 
his having been guilty of murder to hide his 
attempt to rob! 

The agitation produced by these reflections 
were overpowering, and totally incapacitated 
him from taking any immediate steps for his 
safety. Just at that moment the voice of the 
watch man was heart in front of the house, 
calling “two o'clock.” This roused him at 
once by shewing the difficulty of effecting 
what he had not thought of before—escape 
without being noticed. He started from his 
position, from which he had not moved from 
the moment D. fell, and made for the trap. 
This he cautiously raised.—All was quiet. 
He then proceeded to the front door. He 
found it locked, and the key removed. This 
circumstance disconcerted him. He knew 


the 


that in attempting to pass out by the back way’ 


he must encounter several doors, and the with- 
drawal of bolts, and the grating of hinges 
might alarm the family, and with his imper- 
fect knowledge of the premises, escape would 
be difficult if not impossible. He proceeded 
with a cautious and stealthly pace, as if he 
were indeed the guilty being he dreaded to 
be thought. He gained his way into a small 
yard which opened by a little gate into a nar- 
row alley. This passage conducted to Arch 
Street. Having gained the outlet he began 
to breathe with more freedom, 

The pulsations of his heart, that sounded 
but too audibly on his startled ear, were calm- 
ed and the blood which felt horror frozen in 
his veins, began to course through its custom- 
ary channels. 

Never did the morning air breathe more re- 
freshingly on his cheek than at this moment. 
He was free: but in his progress towards the 
street, he was startled by the sound of voices, 
He paused to listen, and then advancing cau- 
tiously, he found all egress by that channel 
blocked up L two watchmen in earnest con- 
versation. hat was to be done? Any at- 
tempt to pass them would excite suspicion— 
perhaps involve him in an altercation, and oc- 
casion delay. Seizure under such circum- 
stances would be fatal, and to remain where 
he was would only procrastinate discovery. In 
his terror, and confused state of mind, a sud- 
den thought determined him to return to the 
cellar, dispose of the body ‘iin the best manner 
he could, and, by concealing the fate of D., 
obtain time to effect his escape toa distant 
country. This scheme, rash as it may appear, 
he determined to put into immediate execution. 
He returned to the kitchen, where he had left 
the candle burning, and cautiously sought the 
way to the cellar, bearing with him a large 
fire-shovel, to aid in exeeuting his hastily, con- 
design. 

n passing near the press to gain a corner 
of the cellar which he moss} would best 
suit his melancholy pu he cast a hurried 
glance toward the spot where he left the body 


of his companion, without being conscious of 


any change in its position. He set down his 
light upon the earthen floor, and with many a 


sad and heavy sigh commenced excavating a 
grave with the only implement he could ob- 
tain. In his task he had made but little pro- 
gress, when a slight noise near him interrupt- 
ed his labor, Suddenly raising his eyes he 
encountered the slender form of Mr. D., bend- 
ing over him, as if contemplating his singular 
employment. This sudden apparition extort- 
ed from Armi one wild scream of horror, 
and he fell senseless into the pit which he had 
been so industriously preparing for his friend. 
When restored to consciousness, he found him- 
self stretched upon a sofa in the parlor, sur- 
rounded by the wondering family, and Mr. D. 
intensely watching the progress of his restor- 
ation. 

Ia a few weeks after this, the sound of the 
silversmith’s hammer ceased to disturb the 
neighborhood ; his shop was closed, and he re- 
moved to an elegant building in another street, 
which he caused to be superbly furnished.— 
The anvil and hammer gave place to the desk 
and quill; the industrious mechanic was speedi- 
ly lost in the shipping merchant, and “ Bills 
jayable Dr. to Cash,” usurped the place in 
the Day Book, of “Rodert Barnhill Dr. to 
half a dozen Tea Spoons.” He appeared re- 
gularly at the coffee-house, at 12, dressed in 
an elegant suit of glossy black, instead of his 
customary dingy working habiliments; his 
step was more firm, his carriage more erect, 
and his voice more commanding, since the 
change in his condition; and his eye acquired 
a loftiness of gaze which it had not hitherto 
assumed—and when he chanced to walk alon 
the street in which his old shop was situated, 
there was an unbending stiffness about him, 
which seemed to intimate to his old friends, 
who had lent him many an ounce of gold in 
the out-set of his career—*I move in a sphere 
above youraim.”—Pride had banished humili- 
ty, and arrogance had erected her throne on 
the ruins of common sense. @ 

Alas, for the instability of human happiness! 
In his case, as in thousands that have gone be- 
fore, the elements burst at once upon him, and 
burried his 09 dreams in the mighty deep, 
and he awoke as if roused by a clap of thun- 
der, to a sense of his condition. The shock 
was too much. -He died of the chagrin con- 
sequent on disappointed ambition—his friends 
said, of a broken heart. 

Timothy Bingham was a Brumagem man, 
an old bachelor, and a pigeon fancier. Some 
time after the death of Mr. D., he built for 
himself and his pets, a neat little box at Cohoc- 
sink, at the junction of the Germantown road 
and Old Fourth street. Here he amused him- 
self with his pouters, croppers, fantails, and 
tumblers, and tilled his neat garden with in- 
dustry and skill; and here I was in the habit 
of meeting him and his friend Armitage, lon 
after the disaster in D.’s cellar, and seldom di 
the meeting take place, without some allusion 
to the dilemma in which it had involved the 
button-maker, and drawing from him the ter- 
rific impression it made upon his mind. Ti- 
mothy has long since’ paid the debt of nature. 


Temperance societies were not instituted at 


so early a period, or he might still be numbered 
among the living. 

Armitage removed to Race street near 
Broad, where he Feary his profession with 
ingenuity and industry, making for his family 
a comfortable and respectable living. He died 
not long since, esteemed and ted asa 
eg citizen and a valuable mechanic, leaving 

is family in easy circumstances, M. 


THE TRAVELLER. 
=e 


Cincinnati, Onto, January 3. 
Ovr Crry.—Thirty-five years ago, over all 
that is now Ohio, there stretched one vast 
wilderness, unbroken, except by the small 
spots of civilized culture, the one at Mariet- 
and the at At these 
e openings, y each a pin’s point u 

the map, the arm of the Ar de 
levelled the forest and let in the sun. 


These are the words of Dante, Wensrer, 
in his first speech on “ Foot’s Resolution.”— 
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They usher in a splendid description of the 
wonderful transformation of the territory that 
now constitutes the State of Ohio, flom a 
wilderness in which dwelt savage men, and 
savage beasts, into a magnificent abode of 
civilization, opulence, taste and power. It 
has a r ings; 
it is a perfect ing image of what 
been. The description was moulded upon 
facts, and took their exact shape. Lofty and 
Brand though it be, it cannot be r or 
oftier than the scene it pictures. 

Thirty-five er ago, our city was, as he 
said it was, a little opening in the midst of a 
vast, unbroken forest. And what is it now; 
Let us look around us. Let us walk around 
Cincinnati and take riote of what we see.— 
First, there is the Great Landing, sloping 
down from Front Street to the water’s edge, 
a declivity of between 60 and 70 feet in 
perpendicular elevation, and reaching along 
the river more than two whole squares. The 
noble stream is up now, and a part of this im- 
mense work is hidden from view. Yet enough 
is visible to show that it would be a difficult 
matter to find a structure like it any where. 
If the rise of water hides the Landing, it 
shows the Steamboats, for the use of which 
the Landing was made. There they are, of 
a stately structure, fitting the river on whose 
bosom they rush along, and the mighty ter- 
ritory whose productions they carry toa dis- 
tant market. As if Providence had design- 
ed this spot for their use, the river, generally 
careering on with a rapid current, here 
sweeps round in an eddy, and thus forms a 
natural harbor, as it were, for them. They 
are discharging and receiving their cargoes; 
to-morrow almost every one of them will be 
gone, and their places will be filled by others. 

As we proceed eastward, coming up. in 
the city a little, our ears are greet 
sound of busy occupation, and our eyes with 
the sight of the numerous Factories. There 
are the Steam-mill, and the Cotton Factories, 
and the Sawmill Factories, and the Engine 
Factories, and others that we have not room 
to enumerate. Here is the principal source 
of the wealth and prosperity of our city, It 
is labor that gives value to every thing. The 
raw material is worthless till it is wrought. 
What purpose serves the iron in the earth? 
What good does the cotton ere it be gathered! 
Labor must be applied before value can be 
created. Ever since the decree went forth, 
‘In the sweet of thy face shalt thou eat bread,’ 
little has been the worth of the earth’s spon- 
taneous productions, and so it will be ever.— 
Where the sweat of the face is, there will be 
bread ; and where the laborious population is, 
there will be the feorpenons city and the flour- 
ishing empire. We do not mean to assert, 
that all our vigorous growth and early matu- 
rity is due to mechanic labor alone. Com- 
merce has had its share, and other causes 


have had their share of influence in operating |, 


the grand result. We only intend to say, 
that mechanic labor has been the principal, 
not the sole agent of the prosperity of the city. 


We pass on eastward mntil we come to the 
Water Works, and then climb the hill that 
lies just down upon the river, until we attain 
a commanding position for a panoramic view 
of the valley. The first thought that strikes 
us is, that this spot must have been marked 
out for a high destiny in the councils of Heav- 
en. That wide amphitheatre below must 
gurely have been scooped out on pu to be 
the seat of a great city. On all sides it is 
were by the everlasting hills, which seem 

this point to be arrayed around the whole 
valley, in the form of an elipsis. Wesee La 
belle Riviere entering it from the Northeast. 
It sweeps round in a beautiful curve, and we 
see it again far off and seeming like a zone 
of binding nt a 
ing, gliding away tranquillty towa e 
mighty Mississippi. From the north and the 
south several small streams are seen pouring 


in their scanty tribute. The Canal comes in 
from the serth, and is covered with boate.— 
We close our eyes for a moment’ and listen. 


with the 


2 


We hear from the river, the roaring of the 
steam: from the canal, the of the bugle; 
and from the entire city, that confused noise 
of the rattling of wheels and the jar of ma- 
chines, and the clamor of voices, which al- 
ways indicate the presence of a multitudinous 
population. We open our eyes again, and we 
almost imagine that we see the city grow.— 
We do see all the symptoms vigorons 


growth. ‘There are factories, more than we °. 


saw when in the valley, and in e of 
the city. There are many » 
them in their proportions, and splendid 
in their architecture. ere are the residen- 
ces of some of our private citizens that show 
like palaces. There are extending streets 
and multiplying erections of every descrip- 
i the two levels that, with the connect- 
ing declivity between them, form the area of 
this vast amphitheatre. There are the mar- 
kets, not quite so neat fabrics as they might be, 
but filled to overflowing with the abundance 
of the surrounding country, and crowded by 
the great multitude who live to eat or eattOlive. 
Having now cast a general and rapid glance 
over the scene before, we descend the hill, 
and we meet with men not yet pasttthe prime 
of life, who tell us that when théy,were boys, 
pe used to gather grapes and huiit squirrels 
and wild turkey® over the very spot where 
these thick-crow@ing edifices now stand ! 
This is a faithful outline of Cincinnati, as 
she now is. We may observe that we donot 
expect to edify,our city friends with a descrip- 
tion of what they see every day ; but to grat- 
ify the natural curiosity of those who, liviag 
at some distance from us, have frequently ex- 
pressed a wish to know thing more about 
Cincinnati, than they coulfjearn from Geog- 


raphies. 

DESMOND’S SONG. 
“Thomas, the heir of the Desmond family, had 
accidentally been so engaged in the chase, that 


he was benighted nea: Tralee, and obliged to 


take shelter at the Abbey of Feal, in the 

of one of his called Mac Cormac. 
Catharine, a bedubifP daughter of his host, in- 
stantly inspired the Earl with a violent passion, — 
which he could not subdue: he married, and by 
this inferior alliante alienated his followers, 
whose brutal pride r ed this.indulgence of 
his love as an unpardonable degradation of his 
family.” 


By the Feal’s wave benighted 
Not a star in the skies; 
To thy door by love lighted, 
I first saw thine eyes: 
Some voice whisper'd o'er me, 
As thy threshold crose 
“ There was ruin before me, 
If I loved I was lost!’’ 
Love caine and brought sorrow 
Too goon in his train; 
Yet so sweet that to-morrow 
*T would be welcome again : 
Were misery’s full measure 
Pour’d out to mesnow, 
I would drain it with pleasure 
So the were thou. 
You, who @all it dishonor 
To bow to this flame, 
If es, look but on her, 
. nd blush while you blame. 
Hath the pear! less whiteness 
Because of its birth? 
* Hath the violet less brightness 
Fat ®rowing near earth? 


Beauty born of the g 
Ranks next to divine. 


ONE QOOD TURN DESEVES ANOTHER 
olds, the dramatist, when about fo a 
character of a novelist, was comr 
friend of the many difficulties he encountered 
in his new undertaking; the replied-— . 
“Think, when the work is over, of the pleasure 
of correcting the press,” “Ay!” rejoi 
Fred. Reynolds—* and when that work is over, 
think. of the “press having the pleasure of cor- 
reeting me,” 

The Legislature of Georgia, during their late 
session passed 164 acts. As a proof of the dan- 
gerous extent to which nullification has been ear- 


in the 
ing to a 


ied, it may be mentioned that they nullified the 
detinonial union of thirteen couples. 


| 
| ‘ 
. 
| | 
| ‘ 
| No: man, for his glory, - 
» ancestry flies, 
While woman's bright story: 
| {s told in her eyes: 
While the monarch but tr: 0s 
ae | 
4 
| 
| | 
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FIRE SIDE TALES-—NO.6. 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


One Christmas evening, a gay young party 
were assembled, and, as is usual! on such oc- 


-casions, all seemed resolved to do their best 


to the wings of time. Unshack- 
led by the cold formalities of ceremony, the 
exuberance of youthful spirits was only 
checked by innate delicacy and native pro- 
priety. The laugh, the jest, the repartee 
went round. The festivities of the season 
afforded ample subjects for conversation, which 
initsseemingly inexhaustible variety,atlength 
turned on the subject of Christmas 

Each laughing girl boasted of her presents, 
and each juvenile beau was rallied, in his turn, 
on the taste displayed in, and the destination 
of his annual offerings. One fair girl, who 
had_but recently come among them, and who, 
from being almost a stranger, had joined but 
littlein the badinage of her companions, was 
at length applied to, to give an account of her 
‘Christmhs{7ift. She blushingly replied that 
she had received no present. Long and loud 
was the laugh against her; but Emma bore it 
all with a smiling countéfiance, and produc- 
ing a sprig of Evéftreen#eclared that she 
had forgotten having received that as a pres- 
ent in the morning. A young man who had 
been accused of having presented an offering, 
indiscriminately, to each yourig lady of his 
acquaintance, and who had parried as well as 
he could an infinite variety of witticisms on 
the subject of jis universal gallantry, now 


to add 


begged of Emma a piece of her Ev- 
reen, dé g with a tone and manner 
f jesti 


treasure it asa gift to present to his future 
bride on the Christmas preceding their mar- 
riage. Not one of the party observed the 
glance of meaning which he cast on Emma 
as he made the request, but their eyes had 
met, the hand otis dono trembled 
as she presented the b00n. Vowing that his 
friends should never again have cause to jest 
on his sweeping gallantry, the young man 
placed the sprig of Evergreen in his bosom, 
again repeating its-future destination. Was 
it mere unmeaning~badinage! If so, why did 
Emma Greenville treasure such idle words in 
her memory! and why, if she treasured them 
at all, apply their meaning to herself? and 
why, when she afterwards met Edward Man- 
ly, did a blush suffuse her cheek, and her eyes 
seek to hide their glances beneath the silken 
shade of her dark lashes! ‘These are ques- 
tions which lovers only can answer. I mere- 
ly state the facts. 

Emma Greenville was an isolated being, 
deprived in iniaey of her natural protectors, 
and thrown entirely on the mercy of stran- 
gers. She had known many of the evils at- 
tendant on sucha state. The warm and glow- 
ing feelings of her young heart, had been 
chilled by the icy glance of indifference, and 
withered by the cold mildew,of neglect ; but 
nshine of one kind look could restore 
all their wonted ardency, and like 
f the sensitive plant, they shrunk 
ch, but to unfold again in all their 
d now‘ Emma had made a shrine 
nd placed in it the image of 
Edward Manly, and that image she, worship- 
ped with such devotion as the heart of woman 
only can congeive. The whole stock of pure 
and tender feelings, which had till now been 

arnered up within her gentle bosom, were 

vished upon the image of her fond idolatry, 
yet lavished in secret. None claimed her 
confidence, and on none did she obtrude it.— 
The place so long void in her heart was now 
supplied, and when she heard that Edward 
Manly was about to quit the spot where she 
resided, that the place of his destination was 
a distant country, and that no definite period 
was fixed for his return, though her heart 
sunk within her, and she felt that every tie 


to life was broken, yet none guessed the an- 
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guish of her soul; and as he pressed her hand 
at parting, and whispered something of meet- 
ing again, she felt that her hopes had been 
raised upon the “baseless fabric of a vision.” 
Yet who that has ever loved, does not know 
that it is possible to hope, even in spite of 
ility! And Emme Greenville lived on 
pe: the object of her idolatry would re- 
turn; she should see him again; she should 
listen to his voice; years might intervene, 
but she should see him again, and her hopes 
extended no further. Months passed away ; 
years rolled on; Emma’s place of residence 
was changed; another scene beheld her un- 
cheered exertions, and her meek desponden- 
cy, yet at the return of Christmas she drop- 
ped a tear upon her sprig of Evergreen, now 
withered and decaying, and thought of that 
which was placed in Ats bosom, who was far 
beyond the sea, she knew not where, and 
worlds would she have given, could she but 
have known if he still cherished or retained 
her simple boon. 

It was on a Christmas morning, when Em- 
ma, who had been out to perform some ne- 
cessary duty, and was returning through the 
crowded streets of the city where she then 
lived, was accosted by a stranger, who enqui- 
red the name of the street they were in. As 
her eyes met those of the stranger, whose 
voice had struck on the chord of memory, he 
clasped her hand in his. It was Edward 
Manly. The surprise he felt at meeting her 
in a place so distant from her former home, 
could only be equalled by the interest he felt 
to know the particulars of her present state. 
He had just returned to his native country, 
and was on his way to his former place of a- 
bode. That evening, four years after that on 
which they first met, Edward saw Emma a- 


; half sentimental, that he would#€2in, and obtained, in return for the account 


he gave her of his adventures since they part- 
ed, the brief but checkered story of the chan- 
ges she had known. Before they parted, Ed- 
ward took from bis bosom a locket which con- 
tained the faded sprig of Evergreen which he 
had begged of Emma, and presenting it to 
her, repeated the declaration with which he 
had received it. What young lady can doubt 
that Emma accepted the emblem of constan- 
cy, and prized, far above the most costly offer- 
ings, her lover’s Christmas Gift, H. M. 


From the Commercial Adyertizer, Dec. 2. 
Tne Port or New Yorx.—The first day of 
the month has of late years been a very busy 
one in New York—being the day fixed for the 
positive departure of a great number of our 
large packet ships, for Liverpool, London, 
Havre, Charleston, New Orleans, and a vari- 
ety of other ports coast-wise. The conse- 
quence is a general moving upon the lower 
wharves, which, with the leave-taking by 
friends and relatives, of the numerous passen- 
gers ernbarking for different parts of the world 
—some for health—some for pleasure—and 
more for business—imparts much additional 
interest to the usual bustle of commercial bu- 
siness. On these occosions, moreover, the 
harbor and bay of New York present a scenc 
of life and animatisn for which we may look 
elsewhere in vain—particularly if the weath- 
er be fine. What can be more glorious than 
to behold ship after ship getting under way— 
spreading their broad wings to the breeze, 
and ploughing up ‘the crisped billows before 
them, as if impatient for a struggle with the 
Ocean herself—with the clear sky and bright 
sun-beams to cheer us above—the blue waters 
beneath—and the whole bosom of’ the harbor 
covered with vessels of various sizes, from the 
74, riding majestically at anchor, to the hun- 


tions, not forgetting the numerous and beau- 
tiful sail-boats and skiffs fluttering and danc- 
ing in the breeze. : 

ere are very. few public benefactors to 
whom the city and state of New York are 
more indebted, ‘than to the original propriet- 
ors of the Liverpool packets. These packets 
were established about twelve years ago; and 


although, they were to depart from the res- 


dreds of other craft, plying in different direc- | | 


“pete ports of Liverpool and New York on- 
y once a month, yet, as the time of sailing, 
freight or no freight, was fixed peremptorily, 
there was a boldness in the design quite start- 
ling to the plodding merchant, and the pru- 
dent calculator. 

But those who ventured upon the hazard, 
did not do so unti! they had well surveyed the 
field of enterprize, as was speedily proved by 
the success which attended the experiment. 
It was soon ascertained that the very fact of 
the certainty of the ships’ departures at the 
times appointed, increased the amount of 
freight, and the number of passengers. Pre- 
viously to the establishment of these packets, 
there was scarcely ever any certainty as to 
the days of sailing of ships for Europe, or even 
coastwise. They were advertised to sail with 
despatch, or immediately, or in ali next week; 
—every shipper thought he had time enough 
to put his freight on board, and every pas- 
senger could study his own convenience in 
putting up his stores. ‘The consequences 
were delaysand vexations innumerable. But 
the Liverpool packets put a new face upon 
things. The success of the first line, led the 
proprietors to double the number of ships em- 
ployed in it, and the days of sailing were made 
semi-monthly. ‘This arrangement wasa very 
good public convenience. It gave a spring 
to the commercial business of the city without 
example. 

Another line of packets was soon afterwards 
established, running monthly, and shortly af- 
ter yet another; the arrangements of which 
were such as to make their time of starting on 
alternate weeks with the ships of the original 
line, so as to form a weekly chain of commu- 
nication between the two Great Commercial 
ports of the Old and New World. The gen- 
erous rivalship which prevailed, was manitest- 
ed in a variety of ways, but especially in the 
character of the ships for convenience and 
beauty. Fine stanch built ships had been em- 
ployed from the beginning; but even these 
were soon made to give place to still more el- 
egant structures. And the shipwrights went 
on rivalling and improving upon each other, 
until aship’s interior, in the elegance of its 
workmanship and the richness of its fixtures 
and ornamental furniture, not only rivalled 
our finest drawing rooms, but vied with the 
parlors of princes in the splendor of its deco- 
rations. 

The ample success which attended the Liv- 
erpool packets, and the great convenience and 
importance of regular channels of communi- 
cation, was not long confined to that particu- 
lar branch of commercial enterprise, and the 
plan has subsequently been very extensively 
adopted. Very soon after our commercial re- 
lations were satisfactorily adjusted by the last 
commercial treaty negotiated with France, 
under the auspices of Mr. Adams, then Secre- 
tary of State, a regular monthly line of pack- 
ets between this port and Havre, was estab- 
lished, which was soon followed by another, 
making the times of sailing semi-monthly at 
each port. Anda similar ine was simultane- 
ously established between New York and Lon- 
don. Upon all these lines the ships employed 
are of the first class, and superbly finished. 
They are commanded by captains of the high- 
est experience and respectability, and the im- 
provements in the accommodations and man- 
ner of living, have been such, the certainty of 
short passages, so great, and the skill with 
which the navigation is conducted so univer- 
sally conceded; that a-sea voyage is stript of 
its terrors, while Jadies and gentlemen em- 
bark for France or Great Britain as upon a 
pastime, during which they are in the full en- 
joyment of all the comforts and luxuries of a 
hotel, with its choice refreshments and all 
the social pleasures of the most splendid draw- 
ing room. 

Nor does the enumeration of' the benefits 
of this system stop here. Regular packets to 
other’ European ports, have sutceeded the 
chance ships formerly employed, while the 
same system has been applied in our coasting 
business, and the once irregular and difficult 


maritime intercourse with New Orleans, has 
ielded before monthly packet ships, and Char. 
eston is brought as near to us as Albany was: 
before Fulton discovered the method of apply-. 
ing to navigation the expansive power of 
steam. This system of promptness of sailing, 
has been maintained in all these establish. 
ments, and many others, such as Norfolk, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Providence, Boston, 
and even the sloop navigation upon the North 
River: so that if a bundle of freight, or a liy- 
ing parcel done up in linsey-woolsey or calico, 
butter-nut color or bottle green, is to be sent 
by a sloop to Poughkeepsie or Coxackie, Troy 
or Athens, or ary other classical town which 
adorns the banks of the Hudson,;they must be 
ready at the moment, or stay left a few days 
louger. The almost universal infusion of such 
a spirit of promptness and expedition into the 
commercial affairs of this port, has added vast- 
ly to the amount of business transacted here, 

Other ports, like Philadelphia and Boston, 
for instance, perceiving theadvantages which 
the regularity and frequency of our inter- 
course with Europe was conferring upon New 
York, have attempted to fall into the same 
system, and established regular packets like- 
wise ; but although they have elegant ships, 
the start which New York had taken, added 
to the local advantages of her position, and 
her great inland chain of water communica- 
tion, have placed her confessedly, in these fac- 
ilities, far beyond her competitors; and the 
same prudence and foresight, with the same 
activity and enterprise, which was put forth 
by those who established the old line of Liy- 
erpool packets, and which have been imitated 
by their successors and compeers, will still 
preserve for New York that proud commer- 
cial pre-eminence which she does at present. 
enjoy. 

There is one other consideration, also, that. 
may be mentioned in the catalogue—the fre- 
quency of communication, and the system, 
amounting almost to a certainty, with which 
the press receives its foreign papers and com- 
munications. For years even after the close 
of the late war, there was no regularity in the 
receipt of our foreign intelligence. | Three 
fourths of the time we were dependent upon 
chance-ships, and scattering newspapers, 
sometimes brought by the captain and passen- 
gers, and sometimes not brought at all.— 
Whereas at present our European papers 
reach us with almost as much regularity as 
those from Charleston: and our dates from 
Berlin and Vienna, are generally as late as 
those from Tennessee or Missouri. And un- 
less in cases of extraordinarily tempestuous 
weather, the arrival of a late I’rench or Eng- 
lish packet every week, is thought as much 
a matter of course as the daily mail from 
Philadelphia. 


Serious Accident.—An accident of a serious 
nature occurred in Reading, Pa. on Saturday 
morning week. A number of respectable young 
men were commemorating the Victory of New 
Orleans by firing of cannon and ringing of 
bells. When they had expended the ammuni- 
tion, except one keg of powder as we are in- 
formed, by some unaccountable accident, it ex- 
ploded, and seven or eight persons were severe- 
ly burnt—two of them so severe that fears are 
entertained that they will be greatly disfigured, 
or perhaps maimed for life. 


Messrs. Carey & Hart have for sale, another 
number of their Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge. It consists of a continuation of the hab- 
its and customs of nations—the New Zealand- 
ers in particular, The whole work, we are 
happy to learn, has thus far met with a ready ' 
sale—a good sign both with reference to the 
prevalence and perpetuation of a good taste. 


The last number of the Journal of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, eontains a disserta- 
tion on the peculiar habits of cleanliness in 
some animals, which might cause some portion 
of the rational species to feel a little shame for 
themselves, 

We learn from English papers that Mr. Mae- 


ready is playing in London with great success. 
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CLIPPINGS. 


We have it from authority that there are 
houses in England, which will contract for 15 
per cent. to land any goods free of duty, in any 
part of the United States. They ought to be 
skinned, and then tarred and feathered. 

Should Congress raise the ratio of represen- 
tation from 40 to 50,000 as. proposed last win- 
ter by the select committee on that subject, 
Rhode Island will be entitled to but one repre- 
sentative in the next Congress. If so, she must 
select one that can talk as much as two. 

Mr. Hoit, of Concord, N. H. recently shot a 
bald Eagle, which was 7 feet 7 inches across the 
wings. ‘Eagles wings” are very deceptive. 

The number of coasting vessels that arrived 
at Philadelphia last year, exceeded that of 1829 
by one thousand and seventy-seven. This year 
we shall have a still greater increase. 

“Tancred, King of Sicily,” a new tragedy by 
the author of Metamora, was produced for the 
first time at the Tremont, Boston, on Tuesday. 

American Conchology.—Mr. T. A. Conrad, of 
Philadelphia, is about to publish a description 
of the Marine Shells of the United States, with 
-colored illustrations. 

Prince G. P. of Wurtemberg left New Or 
leans on the 2ist of December, on another voy- 
age of discovery in the north-western regions 
of America. Before he returns he expects to 
visit Mexico and Peru. 

Missouri Productions.—A lady of St. Louis 
has become the happy mother of three pretty 
girls at one birth, This branch of industry 
should be encouraged, 

Magnus M. Murray, Esq. has been chosen 
Mayor of Pittsburg, for the ensuing year. 

A letter from New Orleans, dated 25th Dec. 
statés—* We have had a frost here which will 
cut off the crop of sugars one-fourth, say 20,000 
hhds. less than was expected two weeks ago.” 
Other accounts correspond with this. 

Virtue, like fire, turns all things into itself; 
our actions and our friendship are tinctured with 
it, and whatever it touches becomes amiable, 


Collins.—This sweet poet was much attach- 
ed to a young lady, who was born the day be- 
fore him, and who did not return his passion.— 
“Yours isa hard case,” said a friend. “Itisso, 
indeed,” replied Collins, “for I came into the 
world a day after the fair.” 

An inviolable fidelity, good humor, and com- 
placency of temper, outlive all the charms of a 
fine face, and make the decays of it invisible. 

Tf idleness be the root of all evil, then is ma- 
trimony good for something, for it sets many a 
poor woman to work. 

Laconic order of the Day.—Frederic II. wrote 
one day to Gen. Salmon, commander at Cleves: 
“My dear Salmon, if the Austrians come into 
my territories, tell them they have mistaken 
their way; if they begin to argue, make them 
prisoners; and if they make any resistance, cut 
them in pieces.” 

The publisher of a paper in Tennessee offers 
a copy of the Bible to every person who will fur- 
nish him with a specified number of subscribers. 


Mr. L. Macomber, of Gardiner, Maine, an- 
nounces that he has succeeded in making India 
Rubber Hats, an “elegant article,” very light, 
ond so elastic as to be folded like a handker- 
chief without injury. 

_ Last year twenty-five retailers sold spirituous 
liquors in Stonington, (Conn.)—this year only 
seven have asked for a renewal of their license. 

The Siimese Elephant made her first appear- 
ance at New York on Monday evening: her 
performance is represented as of the most ex- 
traordinary kind. She was compelled to prompt 
one of the biped performers. 

At the annual meeting of tle Mercantile Li- 
brary Association of New York, on Tuesday 
last, about eight hundred persons, chiefly clerks, 
were present. he library of the Association 
contains six thousand volumes, embracing ma- 
ny rare and valuable works. 

Wilkesbarre, Penn. Jan. 7.—We have had 
an unprecedented freshet for this season of the 
year. On Saturday and Sunday last, the Sus- 
quehanna, swollen by the late heavy rains, rose 
bank high on the Wilkesbarre side. The bank 


prt Kingston side was.entirely overflown, 


a portion of the flat lands inundated.“ 


PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 5. 


A correspondent who signs himself “ A Con- 
stant Regder,” thinks we manufactured but half 
a story in our article on Marriage, and by way 
of making up for our defects, gives us the sin- 
gle word “home,” as a peg on which to hang 
some more ideas of domestic life and conjugal 
duties. Having an hour of leisure on one of 
our late stormy evenings, we have made the 
attempt. 

How many sensibilities and tender emotions 
are excited—how many poignant reflections may 
he conveyed by a single word! One idea may 


| call up a thousand to delight or agonize; and 


the most expressive and energetic that language 
affords, either to soothe or to torment, is the syl- 
lable—HOME! 

He who is, blest in his domestic relations, 
amidst the distractions of business, and the in- 
sults or the ingratitude of a selfish word, con- 
soles himself with the reflection that -he will 
meet with a recompense for all his toils and dis- 
appointments—at home. 

He who is engaged in distant occupations, in 
the pursuit of gain, or in the investigation of 
science, pleases himself with the idea that he 
will find some dear deserving connexions to 
participate his good fortune, or to whom he 
may impart his knowledge—at home. 

While the cup of innocent pleasure invites 
the taste; while the charms of society enliven 
the hour, the moments of reflexion are most de- 
lightfully filled up, in every feeling heart, by 
the still greater endearments which await it— 
at home. 

When the storms of life or of the elements 
overtake us as we are journeying on; though 
the first may penetrate to the heart, and the lat- 
ter chill the vital frame,they cannot wholly over- 
come him who is to able to reflect that he has 
some one to feel for him, or to take care of him 
—at home. 

All the various pursuits in which every hu- 
man being, who has any rational aim, is enga- 
ged, tend to a single point; and that is, to be 
happy and beloved—at home. 

How wretched then, must he be, who, under 
the pressure of calamity, the tyranny of wrong, 
and the sufferings of infirmity, has no kind con- 
soler—at home ? 

How can he struggle with fortune and not 
despond, who knows that all his toil, all his care, 
and all his solicitude, find no grateful recom- 
pense—at home? 

Wretched is that man, though he may be the 
object of envy or applause; though the public 
may hail his name with deserved honor, and call 
him blest, who feels the vacuity of reciprocal 
tenderness in—his home. 

Wretched is that man who cannot enjoy the 
friends he loves, nor the society in which he de- 
lights, nor even his own natural and rational 
pleasures—at home, 

Wretched is that man, who, expending health 
and renouncing pleasure for the sake of his do- 
mestic ties, meets only with the gall of ,bitter- 
ness, and dpmestic broil—at home. 

‘Wretched is. that man whose heart throbs 
with benevolence for all, whose bosom pants to 
give and receive felicity in the circle of his du- 
ties, who has no congenial mind, no tender 
friend, no affectionate partner—at home. 

In fine, as the prime blessings of life, or the 
most of aggravated ills, arise from domestic in- 
tercourse and relations, of how great impor- 
tarice is it to enter into such associations, and 
to form sach connexions, as are capable of en- 
déaring private enjoyment, Of calling forth all 


| reble in their line. 


the finer sensations of the soul, and of blunting 
the edge of the most oppressive woes—at home. 

Happiness depends neither on fortune nor 
on fame; it is neither attached to the palace, 
nor despises the cottage; neither delights in fine- 
ry, nor spurns at patches, but is alone to be 
found or missed, or to be enjoyed or lamented, 
in the retirements, whether splendid or mean, of 
domestic life and nome. 


Pritcuetrt, one of the interpreters who ae- 
companied the Indians’ deputation which re- 
esntly passed through this city, on their way to 
Washington, was born in Winchester, in the 
state of Virginia. He was captured when a 
boy, by a party of Indians in the upper part of 
Pennsylvania, and has now remained upwards 
of forty-eight years among them. He accom- 
panied the tribe in several of their excursions 
against the Cherokees, and was repeatedly 
wounded. On one occasion he narrowly escap- 
ed with his life, having been seized by a power- 
ful Indian, who lifted him up, holding him sus- 
pended at arm’s length, while he aimed a blow 
with a spear which struck him on the shoulder- 
blade, and nearly proved fatal. Before the wea- 
pon could be withdrawn and the blow repeated, 
he was fortunately rescued by some of his own 
party. Pritchett has been so long exposed to 
the habits and modes of Indian life, that he has 
almost become one of them. His course, sun- 
burnt and weather-beaten features would ena- 
ble hingto pass for a native of the forest, though 
his mildness of manner and conversation proves 
that his nature has not undergone the same 
change that his personal appearance has. He 
has never seen any of his friends since his eap- 
ture at the age of fourteen, and ,though six- 
ty-two years of age, has far more elasticity and 
strength, both of mind and body, than half the 
grown babies that strut upon our side walks. 


Arcu Srreet Tueatre.—On Monday Caius 
Marius was repeated for the benefit of the au- 
thor. A tolerably numerous audience, and the 
greater perfection the performers had attained 
in-committing their parts to memory, made it 
go down with rather more effect. The dresses 
and processions are too gorgeous—they are 
more like eastern magnificence than Roman 
splendor. On Wednesday Mrs. Sharpe had a 
very small audience at her benefit. The sleigh- 
ing is too good to allow the lovers of pleasure 
to look on while others play—they-choose to 
play themselves. The Elephant is looked for 
with anxiety—she would make an excellent ma- 
chine to level the roads of their snow banks. 

Miss Kelly and Mr. Finn are both engaged 
at Chesnut Street Theatre, and the lovers of 
spirited acting and original wit, will enjoy a 
fine treat. Both of those performers are admi- 


The respectable portion of the ladies who oc- 
casionally visit our theatres, continue to be in- 
sulted by the use of language utterly disyrace- 
ful to the character of gentlemen, and which if 
used in any private company making the slight- 
est pretension to decency, would insure the of- 
fenders being kicked into the street. And why 
is it that a player, from whom the public have 
a right to expect better things, should consider 
himself at liberty to use expressions that would 
elsewhere brand him with disgrace? The ex- 
cuse—the only one we ever heard attempted— 
that indecent wit, though calling up an occa- 
sional blush, is not so offensive as is pretended— 
throws a stigma upon the character of our fe- 
males, which we are certain is as false as it is 
impudent and unmanly; and the large number 
in this city, who, thoagh partial to the drama, 


proves them to posséss of feeling 
and sense of propriety which even players, li- 
censed as they consider themselves, cannot in- 


In one of the morning papers, it is stated, that 
ar infant was frozen to death on Thursday 
night, in a cellar in Fourth Street below Ship- 
pen; and an indirect censure is thrown upon 
the visiter of the poor for Southwark, for inat- 
tention to his duty. .That an infant child died 
from cold in the situation above stated is true, 
no blame, however, is to be attributed to the vis- 
iter of the poor—the moment he heard of the 
circumstance, he promptly took measures to 
havehe individuals, including two children, re- 
moved from the cellar which they inhabited, 
and where it was impossible to render them in 


any degree comfortable. But in consequence of 


the opposition of the parents to a removal, it 
was only after the interference of the civil au- 
thority this could be effected. 


Among the ‘jokes of the snow storm, our friend 
over the way relates the following Early on 
Saturday morning, a whimsical expedient was 
resorted to by a shoe-black, who on rising, and 
about to issue forth'to polish the understandings 
of his customers, found himself buried. in his 
cellar, under a huge snow bank. After many 
ineffectual efforts to extricate himself from” du- 
rance, he lustily shouted forth murder ! murder ! 
The alarmed passengers hastily removed the su- 
perincumbent snow, from beneath which the 
voice proceeded, and on opening the door, hon- 
est ‘boots’ popt out his grateful phiz, and gave 
due thanks to his astonished liberators.” 


Tue Comer acain.—J, G, Lewis, of Frank- 
ford, (Penn.) informs the public in the Ameri- 
can Daily Advertiser of Monday last, that a 
comet may be seen a few degrees east of Scor 
Scorpii, at six in the'tnorning, and at that hour 
about ten degrees above the horizon, bearing 
nearly south-east. This Comet, says the New 
York Evening Journal, has been visible in this 
city, in the eastern quarter of the heavens, for 
two mornings past. Its apparent position is 
east by south, at an elevation of about twenty- 
five degrees, and is visible to the naked eye be- 
tween the hours of 6 and 7 o’clock, A. M. A 
Wilmington paper of the 12th says—* Many of 
our country friends who attended our market 
this morning, and were consequently abroad be- 
fore daylight, agree in declaring that a Comet 
was distinctly visible in our eastern horizon, 
preceding the sun by about three hours and a 
half, and bearing a tail of the apparent length 
of a person’s arm. If succeeding mornings 
should confirm this report, the question arises, 
what Comet is it? as Encke’s and Biela’s 
Comets are not expected till May and Novem- 
ber, 1832.” 


* 


A New Puan.—The annexed plan is suggested 
in a morning paper—it is worthy thejattention 
of some small builders—* If some of our heavy 
capitalists (or a company) would purchase 2. 
entire square of ground, either in the Wester 
part of the city proper, or in some part of Spring 
Garden, where the yround in process of time 
must eventually become valuable, and on this 
square build $ne or two hundred small houses, — 
such as would at present rent for from $60 to 
$150 per annum; construct them so that one 
coal grate should warm a dozen houses, and 
then light the whole with gas, and rent them 
ready warmed and lighted. It is believed it 
would yield a better interest than any stock in 
the market—would be much more secure than 
some other modes of investment, and at the 
same time would confer comfort on a large 


absent themselves from the theatre, or are only 
found there on occasions of great excitement, 


number of individuals, who could afford to pay 
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a good rent for houses, and yet live cheap- 
er than they noW do. Two of the best fronts 
ef the square might be reserved for sale, and in 
a little time the increased value of these front 
lots would pay for all the ground.” 


Tue Apvantaces or Aritametic.—How 
much may be said in favor of any individual sub- 
ject—and how often are the most useful things 
overlooked, merely because they are thought to 
be sufficiently obvious! Of all the sciences that 
engage the study of man, perhaps none is so es- 
sential or so valuable as arithmetic, or the sci- 
ence of numbers. This is seldom sufficiently 
cultivated, by those whose intended sphere of 
life is supposed to require an accurate and rea- 
dy knowledge of its leading principles—but 
what is that sitaation, in which it is not abso- 
lutely necessary to be acquainted with its prac- 
tical uses? Weshould be puzzled to name one. 

It has been observed, and we believe with 
great truth, that no one was ever undone, who 
kept an exact and regular account of his income 
and his expenditure. Unforseen and unavoid- 
able calamities may, indeed, surprise the most 
vigilant, and overset the most methodical; but 
few are the persons who fail in life from such 
imperious causes, compared to the vast num- 
bers of those who may date their misfortunes 
from negligence in adjusting their accounts; 
and who are therefore ruined, before they per- 
ceive that they arein danger. It is threfore the 
duty of all who value peace of mind, indepen- 
dence and fortune, to acquire a facility in nuin- 
bers, and a fixed habit of rendering them sub- 
servient to those purposes which will secure 
them from the imposition of the cunning, and 
frow the dangerous delusion of spending more 
than their circumstances will allow. 

Whatever our income may be, it should be 
apportioned with scrupulous exactitude to our 
weekly, monthly, or yearly expenses. It is im- 
possible indeed to live in society, according to 
one uniformly invariable tenor; but the extrav- 
agante of one day should be compensated by 
the economy of the next, and nothing short of 
absolute necessity should induce us to interfere 
with the general arrangements, which a prudent 
regard to our circumstances imposes. It is al- 
most impossible for any thinking person to run 
the heedless career of constant dissipation, who 
by referring to his pocket-book, if his business 
require no other books to be kept, sees on one 
side of a weekly page, his income or allowance, 
which he is to husband, and on the opposite, his 
disposal! of it. Keeping such a statement is not 
only a guard against profusion, but also a secu- 
rity against imposition. Thus what has been 

once paid may be easily proved, and what has 
been improvidently spent may be remedied in 
efuture. 

All the attention and knowledge that this 
will require, are so trifling, that no persons but 
the most illiterate and the most indolent, can 
offer any excuse for their neglect. Indolence 
however, can be no excuse for any omission of 
duty to ourselves or to society—and there is no 


_ situation, not even the lowest, that will not find 


a comfort and a benefit in apportioning its pit- 
tance to its expenditure, and thus learning to 
find resources in honest industry, frugality and 
prudence. The father of a family, if he is 
negligent in this respect, is unworthy of the 
station he fills—the mistress of a house, who 
pays no regard to domestic expenditure, is pro- 
bably entailing want on the children she cares- 
ses,.and can scarcely be the object of love or 
esteem, 

The name of book-keeping, as this will be 
called, may possibly frighten the gay and the 
young. It may be supposed that it requires 
«eep attention, and much previous knowledge ; 
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but on what does it depend? On four simple 
rules of arithmetic—addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplieation and division. Did any of our read- 
ers ever know a man or woman who codld not 
employ these four rules in taking or giving 
change ?—or did any person ever find it difficult, 
after a short practice, to enter on paper what he 
‘received and what he paid? 

It is a Dutch maxim, and a good one, “ that 
the man who has spent his whole income, has 
that year lived in vain ;” but the man who has 
lived beyond his income, has not only been use- 
less, but criminal—he has involved himself in 
difficulties,and without circumspection, he must 
defraud the public. By a due attention to num- 
bers alone, can he learn in time how the case 
stands, and avoid the precipice ; we will there- 
fore venture to affirm, that though all other sci- 
ences may be in some measure either useful or 
ornamental, to aequire a practical acquaintance 
with arithmetic is an indispensable obligation 
we owe to ourselves, our families and society. 

We commenced the above article in a very 
different mood from that with which we have 
proceded—the importance of the subject im- 
pressed us more deeply as we went on, and 
instead of giving some anecdotes of the diffi- 
culties into which some of our acquaintance 
have been thrown from carelessness in this par- 
ticular, we hope to be excused if we conclude 
by impressing the subject on the minds of pa- 
rents, to begin early in practising themselves, 
and of teaching their children the ®alue, the 
importance, nay, the necessity of understanding 
thoroughly the four rules of addition, subtrae- 
tion, multiplication and division. 


Sieicuine.—The votaries of Sleighing have 
had rare sport for the last two weeks—such in- 
deed, as rarely is enjoyed in this latitude. The 
fur and cap stores have had abundance of bus- 
iness; buffaloe robes, fur gloves and collars have 
risen in price with every puff from the north, 
while sleigh runners have advanced in the mar- 
ket with more rapidity than even flour or skates. 
Every man, woman or child, who was fortunate 
enough to possess a coach body, wagon body, 
gig,sulky, buggy, or a packing box, have mount- 
ed it forthwith upon runners, and set out upon 
their peregrinations “hot foot,” but with cold 
hands and noses. Mull’d wine and cider, sleigh 
collars and bells, have driven mull’d muslins 
out of the ladies heads, and the belles out of 
town. The signs of the weather have been less 
thought of than the signs of the taverns—those 
who have had glorious upsets and tumbles in 
the snow, have been amply compensated by the 
contents of the tumblers of mine host of the 
Blue Bell. Sleighing has been the hobby of the 
multitude, though we regret to add the last thing 
thought of was the horses. Sleighs, too new to 
be painted, have been filled by faces whose color 
compensated for the want of pigment. In short 
it has been a slaying time both to human beast 
and to horses. 

The tavern keepers have reaped a golden and 
silver harvest. Several whom we have con- 
versed with, state that the best custom comes 
about two o’clock in the morning; and we could 
name many families whose inmates have not 
slept with their clothes off since the snow fell, 
so incessant has been the demand for provender 
for the throat, 

But the beau ideal of sleighing is to be found 
nowhere but in the “Germantown Stage!”— 
This vehicle, as some of our readers know, is of 
unusual dimensions at all times, and in time of 
snow, its capacity increases in the ratio of the 
demand for room. It is long and wide, and the 
following is the method of filling up its huge 


capacity. Four or five gentlemen stand up on 
the back seat—four or five ladies sit on their 


feet, which are thus provided with warm quar- 
ters—these take a few girls and boys in their 
laps in the absence of babies, when the time has 
arrived for stowing the next seat. On this, al- 
ternate layers sit with their faces to the back 
and front, to the number of from fiyg to seven. 
In this manner four seats are supplied with ri- 
ders—then as many stick on the sides as can 
comfortably find footing—two or three stick on 
behind—the driver rides on the outposts of the 
runners with two or three to support him, and 
away go as jolly a crew as ever sailed from 
Hampton roads. The greatest danger is from 
stopping to take in or let out a passenger; the 
weight is so great that it is forty (persons) to 
one (sleigh) that four horses can’t start it again. 
When this happens, three or four dismount, and 
with wooden crowbars kept on puzpose, prize 
out this behemoth of sleighs, Our friends at 
Germantown need want no other rail road, 
while the snow lasts, and they have our friend 
Streeper and his four spanking greys. 


A Carriace Parr.—A lady remarked to 
us the other evening, that with the addition of 
gum elastic shoes and a fur muff, she was as 
well off as if she were the proprietor of a car- 
riage and horses! With such weather as we 
have had this winter, the perfect security from 
wet afforded by gum shoes has been invaluable, 
particularly to the delicate. With these foot 
coverings, one may venture into snow and wa- 
ter with perfect impunity—though on ice, orin 
the mud, we must confess they are rather apt to 
give one (he slip, as some of our readers may 
possibly remember, Boots of gum elastic have 
begun to make their appearance from the east- 
ward, where they are common. We hope to 
live to see our firemen clothed in coats of this 
material—we see no reasonable objection to the 
plan; the article would be cheaper than cloth, 
and only requires to be ordered from the proper 
market to be forthcoming. 


The scenes presented in some parts of the 
country after the late great fall of snow, were 
beautiful in the extreme, and yet attended with 
a dreariness, like that experienced at sea or in 
the prairies of the west:— - 

Earth’s universal face, deep hid and chill, 
Was one wide dazzling waste, that buried wide 
The works of man. 


Tue Lapies.—The annexed is a fair hit at 
the fair. The Baltimore American seems to 
think, says a daily print, that the quantity of 
snow fallen in that city, has changed the feel- 
ings and customs of almost every class of citi- 
zens, the ladies excepted; they continue to wear 
prunello shoes, notwithstanding the snow.— 
That is very proper—how otherwise could be 
kept up the consumption side of the bill of mor- 
tality, 15 out of 50 deaths, if India rubber 
should be substituted for prunello? 


try1NG.--At the present season,when 
icc accumulates on our steps and pavements, it 
may save many limbs if the following method 
is resorted to. A little salt thrown on the ice 
will dissolve it in a very few minutes, so that 
it can be swept clean and dry. We have heard 
of several dreadful accidents, broken bones, dis- 
located shoulders, &c. from slipping—had salt 
been generally applied it might have saved most 
or all from their agonies, Some of our readers 
may remember the plan of catching snow birds 
by putting salt on their tails, and conclude we 
are joking, but we are in sober earnest, and on- 
ly request them to try for themselves. 


The collections for the poor made by order of 
a town meeting, have been considerable, and 
we believe effective in relieving distress. Wa- 


ges are so low and rents so high in this city, 
that it is next to impossible for those who earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow, to lay 
up a winter store, unless uninterrupted health 
is their lot. When sickness visits the head of 
thefamily, there isan end to a supply. We like 
the following remarks of the Editor of the Ga- 
zette :— ; 

“Some of us who draw a good water preof 
boot over a lamb’s wool stocking, and keep the 
whole dry with india rubber shoes, do not ex. 
actly comprehend the sensation which a snow 
drift creates to the ‘bare foot,’ as the child is. 
sent for a pitcher of water to wash down the 
dry crust, the last that is in the house—and yet 
such a case was relieved.” 


Our citizens are all agog with sleighing. Fine 
times for keepers of livery stables—the charge 
being $2 an hour, or $15 a day! And at these 
enormous prices they are run down with calls. 
for vehicles of any kind, the only requisite be. 
ing that they go on runners. 


A coach-maker in this city has made and sold, 
since the snow fell, upwards of fifty sleighs!— 
He has an army of workmen employed, who 
turn out work with amazing rapidity, and in ve- 
ry tolerable style, some handsomely painted, 
while others are too impatient to wait for the 
last finish, fearful that the snow will melt from 
under their feet,—so that if the storm has 
thrown some out of employ, it has given busi- 
ness to nearly as many of other occupations, 


Among the many stories in the mouths of 
those who deal in local gossip, is one of a cu- 
rious character—being no more nor less than 
that a party of ladies belonging to the most 
fashionable circles of Philadelphia, actually 
hired their sleigh driver to upset them in front 
of the United States Bank in Chesnut Street! 
For this piece of service, the fellow was to re- 
ceive ten dollars. Accordingly, one day last 
week, when Chesnut Street was thronged with 
the fashion and beauty of the city, at the busy 
hour of one o'clock, the aforesaid feat was per- 
formed by the apparently stupid driver, in most 
gallant style, calling forth the instant offer of 
assistance from an hundred dandies on the side 
walks, and the sympathy of all the old women 
smart enough to cry out *O dear me! what a 
ridiculous cruel driver!” The whole bevy of 
belles lay sprawling in the middle of the street, 
while the seemingly mortified driver was sound- 
ly beating his horses for suddenly shying into 
an enormous snow drift. Jt may be remarked 
by thé way, that one or two upsets occur almost 
daily at the same spot, it being possessed of un- 
common facilities fur such mancevres. 


At Pittsburg the fall of snow is stated to have 
been about 22 inches deep. ‘It was still deeper 
in the vicinity of Lancaster, in this state. The 
Lancaster Gazette says:—“Such was the depth 
of the snow drifts, that though between Lancas- 
ter and Paradise, a distance of nine miles, fifly 
horses were employed to break the road in ad- 
vance, yet the stage could not proceed, though 
dragged upon runners, by six of the finest hor- 
ses of the line, one of which perished through 
exhaustion. In some cases the drifts were six, 
seven and even twelve feet in height, and often, 
after being forced by a company of twenty or 
thirty horsemen, the violence of the wind and 
the lightness of the snow immediately oblitera- 
ted every mark of their progress, and rendered 
the road as impassable as before.” 

The New York Inquirer says that “contracts: 
are making in Philadelphia for coal to be deliv-. 
ered at their doors next year, at four dollars and: 
ahalf per ton. This will be good news to our 
customers.” From what we can learn, adds the 


| 


Miner’s Journal in reply to this, and the knowl- 
edge we have of the operations in this region, 
we do believe that coal cannot be delivered at 
the doors in Philadelphia next season for a less 
gum than Five Dollars per ton. Contracts are 
offered here to deliver it on the —— in 
Philadelphia at four dollars per ton, to which 
must be added the profits of the coal merchants, 
wharfage, cartage, &e. We will not deceive 
the poople abroad as to the price of our mine- 
ral staple, believing such conduct to be fraught 
with evil, and caleulated to do injury both to 
producers and consumers. 


Persons well acquainted with what is doing 
and about to be done, in the way of building, 
are of opinion that before fifteen years shall 
have elapsed, the whole plot of Philadelphia 
will be built up. We learn with pleasure that 
numerous additional stores with marble fronts, 
are to be erected in the Spring. 


LITHRARY. 


Juutan, a Tracepy.—Mr. C. J. Ingersoll is 
understood to be the author of this tragedy. A 
sensible writer in an evening journal notices it 
in these terms—*“ Julian seems to possess claims 
asa composition which€ntitle it to particular 
notice, It is founded on incidents and charac- 
ters rendered familiar to most persons by the 
splendid narrative of Gibbon, and may be con- 
sidered in regard to both as strictly historical; 
fiction and romance being only called in to fill 
up the sketch afforded by the pen of the histo- 
rian. The characters of Julian, Jovian and Va- 
Jentine, who perform principal parts in the bu- 
siness of the drama, are those of the successive 
Roman Emperors, and the traits by which they 
were marked, and as they are delineated by their 
contemporaries, are preserved. Those of Sal- 
lust, the prefect of Gaul, the friend, adviser and 
confidant of Julian, are carried out with some 
additions, in order to exhibit a likeness of one 
of the most distinguished disciples of the Chris- 
tian religion among warriors and statesmen of 
Rome, and to impart to the story as much of the 
moral influence arising from that circumstance, 
as is compatible with dramatic representation. 
In all the personages of the play, we discover the 
influence of some ruling pi ssion, and the moral 
is made apparent, of indulging it to success.” 


Another number of the Library of Entertain- 
ing Knowledge has been offered to the public 
by Messrs. Carey & Hart. It is a history of that 
remarkable race of savages, the New Zealand- 
ers, and in our estimation, is one of the most 
captivating volumes ever issued from the press. 
Every particular in their history is embodied in 
the present publication, from the days of Cap- 
tain Cook down to the year 1830. In speaking 
of the merits of this work, it is sutficient to say 
that both in England and the United States, the 
sale has been very large; the public thus testi- 
fying, in the strongest manner, their approba- 
tion of the whole series, ' 


The new work of our gifted and celebrated 
countryman, Washington Irving, is calculated 
to afford lively pleasure to all readers. It is en- 
titled “The Voyages and Discoveries of the 
Companions of Columbus.” The narrative 
possesses all the fascination of his manner; all 
the interest of romance; and can hardly fail to 
be as popular as the admirable Life of Columbus. 
Such a work as the present was wanting from 
the same pen, to complete the history of the 
first adventure and discovery in the new hemis- 
phere. Messrs. Carey & Lea intend to publish 
it soon in a handsome octavo. volume, 


Tue Eneuisn Novetist,—We have reason 
4o believe that the English novelist alluded to in 


this paper a short time since, as being about to 
travel in America and takecharacteristic sketch- 
es of our manners, &c. is Colonel Hamilton, the 
accomplished author of Cyril Thornton, and the 
still more interesting work, “ Annals of the Pe- 
ninsular Campaigns,” a work replete with in- 
formation, fine writing and good sense. This 
gentleman has been some time in Philadelphia 
examining every thing curious and interesting. 
We have every reason to expect a work of tal- 
ent and impartiality from his pen. 


A collection has been made, at Boston, of 
Speeches und Forensic Argumentsof Daniel Web- 
ster. Tt forms an octavo volume of upwards of 
five hundred closely printed pages. The pub- 
lishers obtained the author’s consent to the un- 
dertaking, and, we may suppose, his revision of 
the proof-sheets. Such a body of reasoning 
and rhetoric they can offer with confidence tu 
his friends or his foes. If we had been asked 
for a motto illustrative of the theory and prac- 
tice of the potent head of the National Repub- 
licans, we should have tendered the following 
passage of Cicero—de Leg.—Sed necesse est, 
caritate eam prestare, qua R. P. nomen univer- 
se civitatis est: pro qua mori: et cui nos totos 
dedere, et in qua nostra omnia ponere, et quasi 
consecrare debemus. 

We should not omit to notice the admirable 
portrait of Mr. Webster at the beginning of the 
volume. It was drawn from life, and engraved 
by Longacre, and a closer likeness or finer en- 
graving has never been introduced into any 
American book.—Nat. Gaz. 


The second volume of Moore’s Life of Byron 
has been published since our last, and already 
the small fry of twaddling critics and newspa- 
per whippers-in have begtm to bespatter it with 
fulsome praise—and that too, before many who 
lauded it could possibly have had time to read 
it, Among the notices drawn forth by the oc- 
casion, we select the following from the Editor 
of the National Gazette, whose opinion of the 
work is entitled to more respect than most mens. 


“We have read the greater part of the 
second volume of Moore’s Life of Byron. It 
is open to all the exceptions which we regis- 
sered against the first, but in a much higher 
degree. To feel genuine interest in such a 
farrago of ribaldry, egotism, doggerel and 
spurious sentiment, it is necessary to have 
taken a-lively concern in the life, character, 
and werks of Byron, or to have suffered a la- 
mentable depravation of taste. We could 
not easily decide to which party the book 
should be deemed most disgraceful, the author 
or the subject. The first half of it is utterly 
unfit for the hands of a respectable female— 
particularly the youthful part of the sex. We 
think this opinion due to parents as a caution. 
Moore has betrayed the memory of his 
friend by a reckless promulgation of the 
coarsest, the worst private effusions of a des- 

rate libertine to his boon companions. 

ost of Byron’s letters to Moore himself, and 
to Murray, his bookeeller, and his diaries, are 
interlarded with vulgar gaths and the lowest 
slang. We do not recollect to have ever 
seen profane swearingg@More offensively lav- 
ished. 

“It is incompreh 


ble how the biogra- 


pher, who formally undertook the custody ef 


his dear friend’s posthumous reputation, could 
have allowed so much to ap which can 
have no other than a very injurious effect for 
all parties. If the correspondence had been 
weeded, it would, to be sure, have shrunk to 
a small compass; ze any sacrifice would 
have been preferable to that which Moore 
seems to have made to indolence, personal 


ences, or hypecritical regrets for a course of 
extreme dissoluteness and folly, a waste and 
degradation of intellect, a prostitution of cha- 
racter and fortune, a general and frontless 
indulgence of the fiercest and the vilest pas- 
sions, which no one, we think, could have 
thus attempted to pelliate and varnish, but 
the accomplice capable of giving such re- 
cords or confessions of them to the world. 

“ Moore has not included any reply to Lady 
Byron’s remarks on his first volume; but he 
has suffered passages to remain in the poet’s 
letters to him and others, which teem with in- 
sult and venom in regard to the wife and her 
mother. While in this way accessary to the 
most uncourteous and ungenerous wrong, he 
has labored to endear the character and con- 
duct of the Countess Guiccioli, Byron’s Italian 
paramour, who abandoned her husband to lead 
the wild gallant in the most ignominious fet- 
ters, from which he himself, early tired of her 
passion or artifice, and finally conscious of his 
abjection, endeavored in vain toescape. The 
very merit which his biographer, by a bold 
perversion of moral principle would ascribe to 
him in this connexion, is believed in the text 
of his correspondence. Indeed, most of the 
fine colors in which Moore decks the original 
nature or inner affections of his hero, in his 
first volume, are effaced by what he has quo- 
ted from him in the second; and amid the 
many sins with which he is chargeable as bi- 
rapher, the most grievous, perhaps, is the 
‘ort which he has repeatedly made to coun- 
teract the proper and salutary influence of 
Byron’s own statements of his excesses, his 
vices, and his sufferings of soul and body. If 
Moore’s philosophy and design in general be 
just, then virtue,—especially female,—and all 
distinctions between libertinism and morals to 
the advantage of the latter,—all domestic and 
social worth, so called—all self-government 
and temperance of spirit—must all be mere 
ilusions, or the fictions of imposture and ty- 
ranny.” 


0; 
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CLIPPINGS. 


The sleighing in N. York is remarkably good. 
A gentleman at the upper end of Broadway 
eounted 643 sleighs passing out of the city by a 
single avenue after 12 0’clock on Friday. 


The lazzaroni at Naples drink, without dan- 
ger or apprehension, three or four quarts of iced 
water during the day, though all the while in a 
state of profuse perspiration. 

New South Wales, with a trifling population, 
already exports sperm and common oil to the 
amount of £250,000 a year. 

We learn by a late report of the Prison Dis- 
cipline Society, that seventy-five thousand per- 
sons are annually imprisoned in the U. States 
for debt; and more than half of this number 
for sums less than twenty dollars. 

Looking Glass.—The splendid mirror pre- 
sented by the late Emperor of Russia to the 
Duke of Wellington, measures 194 inches by 
100, and is estimated at 3000 guineas. 

A young lady, agéd 15, lately went on an er- 
rand, and was noosed; that is,she ran away with 
a young man, and got married in 'Néw Jersey. 

The past vear has been remarkable for the 
falling of more inches of rain’than has been no- 
ticed for 28 years upon an accurate measure- 
ment at the Pennsylvania Hospital, In 1830 
there were 45 07 inches fell, The average for 
the above period is 35,626 inches. 


in the schr. Crescent, for Texas. 

In Greenwich, Conn. two geese died last win- 
ter, 85 years old, one from being run over, the 
other of old age, being blind and lame. Both had 
regular broods to the year of their death. 

It is understood that Mr. M’Lane, our minis- 
ter to London, wishes to return home—the sal- 
ary being utterly inadequate to his support. 

Mr. B. Clark, of New Ipswich, on Saturday 
last, drove a wagon, with one pair of oxen, and 


vanity, or the object of forming a volume of| half a ton wt. from Acton to Groton, 10 miles, 


a certain bulk, without the labour of original 
composition. His own share in the five hun- 
dred and sixty-five compact pages is incon- 
siderable; and it consists chiefly of false 


in two hours and a half, on a bet of $50. 

In the Ohio Legislature, a bill to prohibit the 
circulation of bills of other States under $5 has 
been lost by a large majority. 


strained excuses, sophistical de- 


100 settlers sailed last week from New York, | ? 


67 
A canal boat from many ty Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, and the river St. Lawrence, has 


arrived at Montreal with a museum. 

A wild cat was lately shot within two miles 
of Albany. The shot broke his leg, and it is 
said he jumped 30 feet clear of the ground: he 
was then killed by dogs. For thirty years none 
have been seen so near Albany. 

At the Montreal Theatre, recently, during the 
performance of Tom and Jerry, in the scene 
where those worthies encounter the watchmen, 
Jerry got upset on the lamps—a watchman was 
precipitated into the pit by a punch of Logic’s um- 
brella—and the leader of the orchestra got his 
nose broken by a piece of a watehman’s pole, 
A young man and a lad have been heavily 
fined in Salem, for disturbing the Methodist 
congregation. 

Cobbett, with his usual diffidence, has lately 
offered his services toKing William IV, as Prime 
Minister: he thinks he could save the country, 
In order to expedite the travelling to and from 
the watering places, it is proposed, we under- 
stand, to establish a rail road.from Schenectady 
to Ballston and Saratoga Springs. 

Henry Groesbeck, at Sara: Springs, drank 
on Christmas day, by Sika of oil of 
cedar, and expired in convulsions an hour after. 

The use of coal for fuel has become more 
common at New Orleans. It is mentioned that 
many inhabitants are burning it, and censider- 
able supplies are on hand. 

There are in Connecticut 407 Ministers, 301 
Physicians, and 269 Lawyers, 


NEW LITERARY PREIOUMS. 
THE ARIEL, 

Vol. 5, for 1831—with 12 Splendid Engravings. 


This very popular Literary Journal, published 
every other Saturday, at $1,50 per annum, will 
commence a new Volume on the 14th of May, 
1831. Each No. is printed on an imperial sheet 
of fine white paper, making 16 pages, or 416 in 
a year, adaptec expressly for binding. The vol- 
ume will be embelished with twelve beautiful 
copperplate engravings, prepared expressly for 
the Ariel, and principally of American scenes 
and incidents, 

Its contents are Tales, Essays, Poetry, Sketeb- 
es, Biography, Anecdotes, Miscellany, &c. from 
the most popular English and American Maga- 
zines, Annuals, &c. with copious original con- 
tributions of value, The great and increasing 
popularity of the Ariel has induced the Editor 
to offer the following 


LITERARY PREMIUMS. 


1. Any person who will procure seven subscri- 
bers, and forward $10,shall receive a copy gratis. 

2. For ten subscribers, and $15, a copy of the 
Pearl (a Philadelphia Annual) for 1830 & 1831, 
the two containing fifteen beautiful engravings, 
and a copy of the Ariel. 

3. For twenty subscribers, and the subscrip- 
tion money, the Pearl for 1830 & 1831, and the 
Atlantic Souvenir and Boston Token for 1831, 
elegantly bound, the four containing near 45 
splendid engravings, and the Ariel, 

4: For twenty-eight subscribers, and the sub- 
scription money, Hume, Smollett & Bissett’s 
History of England, in 9 large volumes, with 9 
fine engravings, elegantly bound, also the Ariel. 

These works are warranted perfect, and will 
be delivered free of cost in Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, New Orleans, Pittsburg, New York, and at 
the Ariel office, or sent as otherwise directed, but 
in that case at the owner's risk. Orders may be 
sent in immediately and the premiums will be. 
romptly forwarded. Specimens of the Ariel 
will be forwarded on application, post paid, to 
such as wish to possess themselves of any of 
the premiums, 

{C7 At least one of the above liberal premiums 
could be gained by the reader of this, in his own 
town, as the work is cheap beyond all precedent 
in. the history of American publications, and if 
his efforts are extended to the adjacent villages, 
probably ai! of them could be secured, 
EDMUND MORRIS, 

95 Chesnut St. 
Philadelphia. 

(C> Gentlemen of the Press who will publish 
the above a few times, and send one paper to this 
office, shall receive the Ariel without any ex- 


January, 1831. 


. change being expected in return. 


THE ARIEL: A SEMI-MONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 
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MISCELLANY. 


AUNT BETTY. 


Aunt Betty Saunders wasa maiden lady, tall, 
uant and shambling in her figure, with gris- 
y locks, which she every morning curled 
carefully with a hot fork, and a face that look- 
edas if she were ‘an honest, and an honest 
woman like to be.’ ‘There is no og | 
for human vanity—it will feed on fighter foo 
than camelion, and one can see through it 
as easily as they can see through the emacia- 
ted man. Aunt Betty never received a com- 
pliment in her life; but as her neighbor, Cap- 
tain Teazle said, it was obvious the old fool 
thought herself’ well to look upon, and alto- 
ether extraordinary agreeable. No love was 
ar between this couple, for she was meddle- 
some, officious and prudish ; and he was dog- 
matical, saucy and mischievous. Betty 
apartments were separated from his only by a 
thin partition; and more than once when Cap- 
tain Teazle had heard a distinct breathing 
behind his elbow chair, he had thrust the 
feathery end of his quill through a knot hole 
in the wall, and laughed loud and long, when 
a start and an exclamation from Aunt Betty 
betrayed who was listening there. A stop 
was put to this game by the Captain’s using 
a hot skewer instead of a feather. The old 
lady wore a handkerchief round her head for 
many days after, and whenever the Captain 
saw her, he asked in a most provokingly com- 
passionate tone—‘ well, Betty, how is your 
ear-ache to-day!’ The old lady would glare 
at him for a minute, and then spin round in- 
cigpantly on her high heeled shoes, with a 
half grunt, half shriek, that made the old 
man laugh till the house rang again. Aunt 
Betty, though she never heard any thing but 
abuse of herself, could not live without lis- 
tening; and when the summer evenings came 
and the moon was out of the way, she would 
snugly ensconce herself behind the Captain’s 
open door. The keen eye of her neighbor 
soon discovered what was going on, and you 
may be sure the ancient maiden heard enough 
to cure her of her vanity and patience the rest 
of her life. But as abuse and indecency fail- 
ed to drive the intruder off his premises, Cap- 
tain Teazle next tried a plentiful shower of 
cold water. This had the desired effect; 
Aunt Betty became as afraid of the door crack 
as she was of the knot hole in the wall. 
About this time, the Cuptain’s bed ridden 
wife bade him farewell, and he became a wid- 
ower. Notwithstanding the hot skewer and 
cold water, and numerous other provocations, 
too unseemly to be mentioned here, it is cer- 
tain that after thisevent Aunt Betty regarded 
her neighbor with kinder looks, and answer- 


. ed: his greetings in a milder tone. Nay she 


became convinced that his insolent treatment 
of her had arisen entirely from deep love, 
which during his wife’s lifetime had exaspera- 
ted him with its utter hopelessness. ‘I have 
been tolg,’ said Betty, ‘that lovers and crazy 

ople always treat those worst whom they 
ike best; and setting aside any criminal pre- 
dilection which the Captain may have had for 
me, I always thought his upper story a little 
out of order.’ 

This comforting belisf was considerably 
ssrengthened by the mischievous widower, 
who one day threw his arm round her waist, 
when she was carrying an armful of wood; 
and when. the horrified prude let the wood 
fall, and sereamed ; and when every corn on 
her feet was twinging under the blov s they 
received from the tumbling sticks, he made a 
very polite bow, and said, he really asked her 
pardon; but to save himself from slipping he 
had caught hold of her, thinking she was the 
gate post! 

‘Poor man,’ thought Aunt Betty—‘it is ev- 
ident his feelings carry him away; and his 
bashfulness throws all blame on the slippery 
walking.’ 

One of Betty’s acquaintance was in the 
‘abit of sending her a newspaper to read once 

week; and soon after the last mentioned in- 


cident, the following advertisement chanced 
to meet the maiden’s eye: 

‘An elderly gentleman, with a comfortable 
proper‘y, and correct habits, wishes for a help 
mate to cheer his widowed state. She must 
be good looking, neat and intelligent; but 
youth is not required. A place of meeting to 
settle preliminaries will be appointed, when a 
letter requesting the same shall be left at the 
post office, directed to O. T.’ 

Aunt Betty smote her heart three times 
when she read this. ‘QO. 'T. stands for Oliver 
Teazle,’ thought she; ‘its just as I guessed ; 
and he has chosen this delicate way of intima- 
ting his particular regard for me.’ 

he persuaded one of her young friends to 
write a letter, with a promise of secrecy.— 
The answer came as expected, and a green 
lane that wound round the village school 
house, was appointed as the place of meeting. 

Aunt Betty rose early on that eventful day. 
Six times the fork was heated before she could 
make her ringlets curl to her satisfaction ; and 
her whitest, best stiffened lawn apron was put 
on with the most becoming formality. ‘He 
will see at a glance,’ thought she, ‘that I am 

looking and neat,’ and it will not take 
im long to discover that I am ‘intelligent.’ 

The Captain felt a little anxiety about the 
personalities likewise. He wore his gold 
buckles, his diamond rings, his nicely plaited 
hand ruffles, and his gold headed cane.— 
Where women were concerned, what man 
was ever old enough to be wise? 

Aunt Betty was on the ground three quar- 
ters of an hour before the appointed time, and 
her maidenly modesty had led her to mufile 
her person so closely, that the shrewd old Cap- 
tain at first had no suspicion whom she was 
dealing with. He took her hand and pressed 
it tenderly—the pressure was gently returned. 
He asked her permission to see the face of 
her to whom he was so much indebted. Aunt 
Betty, in great agitation, removed ber hood, 
and looked up to him in wreathed smiles.— 
‘The Devil!’ exclaimed the profane lover, 
and throwing her hood plump in her face, he 
walked off faster than he had walked for thir- 
ty years, 

* * Several communications were after- 
wards sent to O. T., but the Captain never 
failed to swear roundly at the boy who deliv- 
ered them, and they were all committed to the 
flames unopened. For the remainder of his 
life, he and Aunt Betty lived on much the 
same terms that existed between their rival 
cats, who after glaring and growling by the 
hour together, ended their conference by a 
hearty clapper clawing, and went off howl- 
ing, to meet the clapper claw again. 

Yet when the old man died, Aunt Betty 
wept bitterly, and wore mourning. ‘I shall 
always believe‘to the day of my death,’ said 
she, ‘that Captain Teazle hada great regard 
for me; though he, poor man, had a strange 
way of showing it.’ ; 


FATAL FROLIC. 
About 20 years ago, a young gentleman re- 
markable for strong nerves, was at a party 
consisting of a few friends, where ghosts and 
supernatural agency becamie the subject of 
conversation. Afler a few remarks by some 
of the party, the ‘young gentleman’s opinion 
was asked, when he gravely declared he had 
no belief whatever in such nonsense, and that 
he would as soon meet a herd of ghosts as a 
flock of sheep, and that he would no more 
mind passing a night in a reputed haunted 
house than by his own fire side. One or two 
of the party determined to try his nerve: and 
one of the gentlemen in particular, offered to 
wager him a dozen of wine that he would be 
afraid to sit up all night with a corpse. He 
instantly accepted the bet, provided he was 
allowed a fire, a pair of pistols, one glass of 
grog, and his own house being made the scene 
of the trial of his nervous faculties. These 
terms being agreed upon, the parties separa- 
ted, and the next evening was the time ap- 


pointed for the decision of the bet, 


The next evening came, and every thing 
being in readiness—pistols, fire, and grog— 
the corpse was brought in by the party who 
laid the wager, assisted by a friend, envelop- 
ed in a large sheet, and placed in a coffin, and 
set down in the middle of the room. At this 
instant, the young hero was called down from 
the room to speak to some persons on trifling 
business, which he instantly despatched, and 
returned up stairs. The party who brought 
the corpse in, after wishing him a good night, 
were on the point of departure, when he ear- 
nestly said to them— 

“ Now if any tricks are attempted to be 
played with me, I will fire at the corpse, if one 
it is, for I strongly suspect it is a living be- 
ing.” They made no further answer to his 
threat than these ominous words, “Rememb- 
er twelve o'clock.” 

He was then left alone. He stirred his fire, 
sipped his grog, and made himself as comfort- 
able as he possibly could. At length the so- 
lemn hour of midnight arrived. As the last 
sound vibrated on his ear, he distinctly saw 
the corpse begin to move—he snatched a pis- 
tol from the table, advanced to the coffin, and 
exclaimed, “If you stir another step I will 
fire.” To this injunction he received no ans- 
wer—the supposed corpse rose up in the cof- 
fin, and stopped. He repeated his threat— 
it still advanced—he fired, and the bullet was 
thrown back in his face by the supposed 
corpse. He fell to the floor with a piercing 
shriek, and rose a lunatic—in which wretched 
state he remained till his death, which ha 
pened about a year after this tragic and truly 
heart-rending scene occurred. 

A more lamentable instance of cruel folly 
perhaps never occurred. Had its victim re- 
flected but for a moment, he would have been 
saved ; but the idea of the bullet being return- 
ed, or perhaps that of shooting a fellow crea- 
ture, took such an effect upon his nerves, that 
reason forsook her eahpire never to return. 

During the time he was gone out of the 
room to speak to the persons who wished to 
see him, (which were a party concerned,) the 
bullets were drawn from the pistols, and giv- 
en into the hands of the corpse, who was like- 
wise one of the party who was present when 
the wager was laid. The occurrence is nev- 
er thought of by any of the actors in this fool- 
ish affair, but it occasions a sigh, or a pang of 
remorse. 


CURE FOR A PASSIONATE TEMPER. 


A merchant in London had a dispute with a 
Quaker, respecting the settlement of an 
account. The merchant was determined to 
bring the question into court, a proceed the 
Quaker earnestly deprecated, using every ar- 
gument in his power to convince the merch- 
ant of his error ; but the latter was inflexible. 
Desirous to made a last effort, the Quaker 
called at his house one morning and inquired 
of the servant if his master was at home.— 
The merchant hearing the inquiry, and know- 
ing the voice, called aloud from the top of the 
stairs, “Tell that rascal that I am not at 
home.” The Quaker, looking up towards 
him, calmly said, ‘Well friend, God put thee 
in a better mind.’ ‘The merchant, struck 
with the meekness of the renly, and having 
more deliberately inwestigated the matter, be- 

tthe Quaker was right, 


came convinced tha 
and he in the ee, Se requested to see 


him, and after acknoy@pdging his error, he 
said, “I have one queS#on to ask you—how 
were you able, with such patience, on various 
occasions to bear my abuse ?”—* Friend,” re- 
plied the Quaker, ‘I will te]l thee: I was nat- 
urally as hot and violent as thou art. I knew 
that to indulge this temper was sinful, and I 


thought if I could contrel my voice, I should | 


repress my passion. I have therefore made 
it a rule never to suffer my voice to rise ab- 
ove a certain key; and by a careful observ- 
ance of this rule, I have, with the blessing of 
God, entirely mastered my natural temper.” 
The Quaker reasoned philosophically, and the 
merchant, as every one else may be, was bene- 
fitted by his example. 


NAavaAL fact that follows 
occurred on board H. M. shoop Pilot, Capt. J.T, 
Nicholas, when in contest with La Legere : 
“An instance of heroism occurred durin 
the action, which has seldom been surpassed, 
and which is scarcely rivalled by even Greek 
or R®man valor. The Pilot having had her 
main-top-sail yard shot away, the people were 
employed aloft in preparing to send up anoth- 
er, and were in the act of reeving the hawser 
for the purpose, when a voice was heard from 
the captain’s cabin (to which, as it is usual in 
brigs, the wounded were sent, and through 
the skylight of which the mainmast is ¥isi- 
ble,) exclaiming, ‘You are reeving the haw- 
ser the wrong way!’ This proved to be the 
case; and on looking down to see who had 
detected the mistake at the mast head, it was 
found to be John Powers, quarter master’s 
mate, who was at the moment lying on 
his back on the table under the skylight, wa-. 
dergoing the amputation of his thigh, his 
leg having just been carried away by a round 
shot. The man who under such circumstan- 
ces can think only of his duty, is a hero, and, 
whether a common sailor or an Admiral, de- 
serves to have his name placed on record.— 
John Powers was an Irishman, about 25 years 
of age. It was not likely that his conduct 
should pass unnoticed: and on his captain's 
representing it, he obtained for him the ob- 
ject of his ambition; @ cook's warrant. He 
was in the Drake sloop of war when that ves-. 
sel was wrecked on the coast of Newfound- 
land; and though with but one leg, was a- 
mongst the eleven men who were saved.” 


TIME AND LOVE. 
“Oh! make the most,” said Time, “of hours,” 
To a fair maiden’s heart; 
“For see’st thou those bright, beaming bowers? 
There Love and thou wilt part! 
Mortals accuse my sober wing 
Of robbing them of joys; 
But mine’s not half so sharp a sting 
As yonder fickle boy’s.” 


The maiden heeded not the strain, 
Bat still framed visions wild, 
Believing Time’s dull warning vain; 
F or at her side Love smiled. 
The bark which bore them as its freight, 
Now soon her anchor cast; 
Ah, maiden! would that silent fate 
Had moor’d thy hopes as fast! 


Love kiss’d her cheek, and leap’d on shore, 
Saying, “ We soon shall meet; 
But I have known this isle before, 
And have some friends to greet.” 
He went, but ne’er return’d to bring 
-His offering, like the dove’s: 
Ah! then she learnt, Time had no sting 
As sharp as fickle Love's. 


These lines illustrate an antique Gem—a wo- 
man sits in serious and earnest contempla- 
tion, gazing upwards at a household god :— - 


Domestic love ! not in proud palace halls 
Is often seen thy heauty to abide; 
Thy dwelling is in lowly cottage walls, 
That in the thickest of the woodbine hide; 
With hum of bees around, and from the side 
Of woody hills some little budding spring, 
Shining along thro’ banks with hare-bells dyed; 
And many a bird to warble on the wing, 
When morn her saffron robe o’er heaven and: 
earth doth fling. 


Oh! love of loves!—to thy white hand is given 
Of earthly happiness the golden key! 
Thine are the joyous hours of winter's even, 
When the babes cling around the father's knee; 
And thine the voice, that ont he midnight sea 
Meltsthe rude mariner with thoughts of home, 
Peopling the gloom with all he longs (0 see. 
Spirit! Pve built ashrine; and thou hast come, 
And on its altar clos’d—forever clos’d thy 


plume! 
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